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Tue Univernsat Peace UNion.—At a meeting of the American branch 
of this body, at Hatboro, Pa., lately, Prof. J. K. H. Willcox said: ‘* For 
half a century the world has dreamed that war and its spirit were past; 
but within ten years both hemispheres have been startled awake by 
learning that all the fruits of ages of toil are at the mercy of a fell power 
whose every word is terror,and whose only joy is blood. With all the 
causes at work war could not be but for the belief that it is a true cure 
for social trouble. Had the European Radicala pledged them- 
selves against rebellion, standing armies would have been reduced and 
war unlikely. Thus we see that the earth must be saved from this curse 
by first reforming ourselves—the Liberals. When we are all for peace it 
mustcome, What use would it be for us to step between France and 
Germany now’ None! So the need for this Union is plain: in time of 
peace we must prepare for war, by trying to still the war spirit in alj 
hearts, and by joining hands with thousands in many lands to spread 
brotherly feeling and prevent war between our respective countries. 
The war system will not naturally end till the interest on war debts be- 
comes too heavy to pay. That time may not come for centuries; but 
with your help our mode may end the system soon.” 


CLPBAOOYOO >--~~--r 


An article in the Scientific American says : 


In our practice as patent solicitors we have frequently been called 
upon to prepare applications for female inventors, and to correspond 
with them in relation to various inventions; and we can say to those 
who are unbelievers in regard to the powerof women to achi¢ve, as a 
class, anything higher than a pound-cake ora piece of embroidery, that 
the inventions made by women, and for wnoich they solicit patents 
through our agency, are generally found to be in their practical charac- 
ter, and in their adaptation and selection of means to effect a definite 
purpose, fully equal to the same number of inventions selected at ran- 
dom from among those made by men. 

Only last week we illstrated an improvement in sewing-machine nee- 
dies, and the method of securing them in the needle arm, invented by a 
woman, which certainly would not do discredit to the most experienced 
and ingenious male inventor. 





LBL Orr > 


The imprint of a woman's face, affixed there by lightning, is plainly 
visible on the glass of an attic window in Lawrence, Mass., and a great 
ensation is created thereby, ghosts being hinted at, 





NOT QUITE FORGOTTEN, 


Not quite forgotten, though the years endeavir 
To fling a veil between thy soul and mine; 
Deep in my heart thy memory liveth ever ; 
By tears and smiles unalter'd is thy shrine. 


Not quite forgotten, oh! thou first and noblest 
Of all my day-dreams ! thou who yet must be 

Trusted in longest and still loved the dearest. 
Forgotten ?—there is no such word for thee! 


Not quite forgotten, for thy dear reflection 
Undimm’'d in memory ever must remain ; 
And there are times when all the old affection 

Which I have borne thee surges back again. 


No, not forgotten! for a chance resemblance, 
A voice that rings as thine hath rung of old, 
Will often bring thee back to my remembrance, 
And reproduce the past a thousand fold. 


Faint as the fragrance of a flower long gathered, 
Such is the love I bear thee ; and no sin 

I count it, for its passion long since withered ; 
And now ‘tis love with naught of earth therein. ~ 


8. L. 
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MAN’S RIGHTS; OR, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT! 
BY ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE. 
DreaM No. 6. 


I have just awoke. Whatabad night! How tt rains! 
Why, it is pouring down. 

Once again [have been to my dreamland, where the respect- 
ive conditions of men and women are reversed. My watch 
lies on the table and its pointers tell me it 1s five minutes past 
two o'clock. My husband is sound asleep. Sleep on, my 
dear, good fellow! Don’t open your eyes until my dream is 
written down. But I must write down the two headings at 
once, before they are forgotten : 


THE DELIRIUM PROTEST AND THE SHEEPMAN-YEELOW-GREEN 
PROTEST. 


There! I am glad they are down before my memory has 
any chance to prove treacherous. Dear me! my husband 
awakes. 

“Why, Annie, what are you doing at midnight, with that 
gas burning? You know I cannot sleep with a light in the 
room. Writing! What in the world are you doing writing 
at midnight?” 

‘“] have had another dream,” I replied; “so please don’t 
say another word. Just turn on the other side, then the gas 
will not shine in your face.” There—he has done so; good, 
obliging fellow! So now to my dream, in which it seemed to 
me I had the power of hovering in the atmosphere. Below me 
was the city which I had so often visited, and there, as hereto- 
fore, were the gentlemen parading the streets, their elabor- 
ately trimmed coats, pants and vests emulating the colors of 
the rainbow. With astonishment | beheld that beneath every 
coat-tail was a Grecian bend, which caused said caudalities to 
project at an angle of forty-five degrees. Mary of these “ well 
dressed” gentlemen were accompanied by dignified ladies, 
whose beauty, dress and carriage all denoted that women 
were there decidedly the superior sex. “ Oh, sad sight!” I 
said to myself. “Oh, terrible condition for man!” Then, as 
my heart went out to them in pity and commiseration, | 
found myself walking in the broad, beautiful avenue of that 
city; and it seemed to me, as it had often seemed before, that 
I had the power to look into the minds of these poor men, 
and also into the minds of those grand, beautiful women. 
[ found that many of those degraded men were planning 
cajolery and deceit, by means of which they expected to ex- 
tract money from their wives for the purchase of costly suits 
of clothing. As they occasionally lingered to observe the 
beautifully-embroidered vests, the elegantly-trimmed coats 
and other extravagant paraphernalia peculiar to man’s ward- 
robe there, I saw that, in many instances, their mental struc- 
ture was essentially inferior to that of women, and that this 
was @ hecessary result of inherited degradation. I then 
thought of Darwin's observations and experiments, proving 
that in certain species of ants and other animals, peculiarities 


—— 
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of sexes are transmitted, so that what one sex inherits the 
other does not; and I said to myself, *‘ Here is a terrible ex- 
emplification of this principle in the genus homo, for this in- 
feriority has even permeated cerebral tissues.” 

But at that moment I remembered the Man’s Rights meet- 
ing which I had attended, the noble men I had seen there, 
and the great speech of Mr. Sammy Smiley, which proved 
that many men were, and many men might be, equal to the 
best of twomen, and I inwardly exclaimed, “ Thank God for 
man’s rights!” Then my attention was called to large posters 
on the walls, around which troops of little, fantastically- 
dressed gentlemen had gathered. “ SukEPMAN—YELLOW- 
GREEN PROTEST” met my eye eye in one place, while on the 
opposite corner, in yet larger head letters, I saw 


DELIRIUM PROTEST. 


The little darling gentlemen tittered and laughed as they 
read. “That is good, that is excellent for those men’s rights 
folks !’ exclaimed one of them. “TI will certainly sign 
that.” 

Just then a young girl came along with an armful of pa- 
pers which she began to distribute to these gentlemen and 
also to the passers-by. One found its way into my hands, 
and lo, it was the Sheepman-Yellow-Green Protest. I put 
on my spectacles and read about as follows : 

“The petition of the undersigned gentlemen to the Con- 
gress of the United Republics protesting against the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to men. 

“ We, the undersigned gentlemen, do most respectfully ap- 
peal to your honorable body against the extension of the suf- 
frage to men. We shrink trom notoriety, and would fain 
hide ourselves from woman's eye, well knowing that it is 
man’s place to be modest and shame-faced; but we are 
deeply and powerfully impressed by the grave facts which 
threaten our happiness in view of the proposed granting of 
the franchise to men. 

“ Because the Bible says that woman was made first, then 
man, proving conclusively that \Wwoman was superior to 
man. 

[This reminded me of the idea enunciated by Burns, that 
Nature “tried her ‘prentice hand on man, and then she made 
the lasses, O!” but I read on: | 

“Because as men we find enough care and responsibility 
in taking care of our homes, our children, our sewing and 
knitting, and other ef ceteras of man’s life, and we don’t feel 
strong enough, mentally or physically, to assume other and 
heavier burdens such as an extension of suffrage to man 
would bring. 

‘“ Because the possession of the franchise would be detri- 
mental to the workingmen of our country, especially sewing 
men, creating among them a discontent and dissatisfaction 
which would never be assuaged until they should find their 
way to offices of honor and emolument, which, we all know, 
belong exclucively to women 

* Because the extension of the franchise to man would be 
terribly detrimental to the marriage relation, resulting in two 
heads to a family instead of one, and causing married per 
sons who, by reason of mutual unfitness, should never have 
formed that relation to each other, to seck for its dissolution 
though bound to each other by the holy ties of matrimony. 

“ Because no general law affecting the condition of all men 
should be enacted to meet the exceptional discontent of 
workingmen who are needed to perform the labor and 
drudgery of the world, nor of bachelors, who ought, like 
ourselves, to have married honorable and respectable women 
well able to provide for them comfortable homes and all the 
Inxuries of life. 

“ For these and many other equally important reasons do 
we beg of your wisdom that no law extending the franchise 
to the men of our country may be passed. 

“[{Signed,| Mr. Jemima D. Hykoclorum, Mr. Josephine 
fooster-Schmidt, Mr. Rey. Doctor Martha Manton. Mr. Rev. 
Dr. Jerusha Bottler, Mr. Rev. Dr. Patience Rankskin, Mr 
Betsy Lb. English, Master Jolinnie Carrott, Mr. Catherine V. 
Morecold, Mr. Sarah McCowlick, Mr. Senator Mary Shear- 
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man, Mr. Senator Jane Tocsin, Mr. Senator Caroline Telrock, 
Mr. Lucretia T. Troppick, Mr. Cynthia Walksome, Master 
Charlie E. Birching.” 

As I finished the names I looked up, and there was Chris- 
tiana Thistlethwaite before me. ‘Good morning, my 
friend,” she said; “Iam glad to see you perusing that docu- 
ment. As you have probably perceived, the Sheepman- Yel- 
low-Green Protest is signed by the husbands cf the most hon- 
orable and respet table women in our country—husbands of 
Senators and clergymen. Come, walk with me to the Senate,” 
she added; and in an instant I found myself in the reception 
room of that body. 

With the “ Delirium Protest” in my hand, I took a chair, 
readjusted my spect icles and began to look it over. i found it 
was signed by one hundred and forty-one men (oh, these poor 
deluded men) of a Dorain or Norain county—I have forgot- 
ten the exact name. The following paragraphs caught my 
eye: 

“We men acknowledge no inferiority to wowen.” 

Pretty good! Isaid to ‘myself; pretty good! You one 
hundred and forty-one men are in a very hopeful condition. 
But I will give, as nearly as I can render it, the De- 
LIRIUM PROTEST. 

“We believe that God has wisely made men to be hus- 
bands, to stay at home, to take care of the children, to look 
after and keep in repair the wardrobes of the family and 
attend to all the little etceteras the sum of which makes home 
comfortable ‘and attractive, these duties being even implied in 
the very construction and derivation of the word, HOUSE- 
BAND, 

“We believe that God has made woman to legislate, to 
govern and to fill every department of lucrative labor, and 
that each sex is well ad ipted to the duties of each. 

“We believe that God has ordained that every man who 
has nota wife to provide tor him is an outcast, and unworthy 
of our consideration. |W ll done, Podsnap. | 

“ We feel that our domestic cares, our homes, our children, 
making and receiving calls, studying the fashions and so 
arranging our households and clothing that the apparent 
effect is that of having twice or thrice the income really re- 
ceived, fill up the whole measure of our time, abilities and 
needs. 

“ We believe that our duties, as above-defined, are as sacred 
as any upon earth. 

“ We feel that those duties woman could 
‘perform, constituting prona facie evidence that God has 


are such as no 


wisely adapted each sex to its special duties, 

“The importance of our duties; as above-detined, urge us 
to protest against being compelled to accept the franchise, or 
any of its resultant duties, which could not be performed 
without sacrificing some duties exclusively appertaining to 
our sex, and which we therefore fecl under obligations to 
perf rm. 

* Our mothers, sisters, wives and daughters represent us at 
sisters love us; our Wives 


the ballot-box;: our mothers and 


are our choice—[hippy souls!]|—and are with us; our 
dauchters are whit we made them,and we are content. 
We ure content that they represent us 
at the ballot-box, in scientific pursuits, in the lecture-room 
and in the world of business and legislatton—in short, in 
everything that would divert us from our home and do- 
We are content to represent 
them in our primary schools, at our firesides, telling stories 


foh, bliss supreme !) 


mestic duties, as above defined. 


and amusing the children, warming our wives’ slippers and 
preparing the dressing-robes for their return home; and we 
well know that in this way, by the influence we thus gain 
over our Wives, We are better represented, even at the ballot- 
box, than we possibly could be were all men allowed to 
vote.” 

“Lappy one hundred and forty-one !” I said to myself, as 
I took off my spectacles; “ peace be to your ashes.” 

Then [I looked about the large reception-room of the 
Senate; there were young men and old men, in all their 
finery and frivolity—ribbons and ruffles, frills and flounces— 
whispering and tittcring, swinging and prancing on their 
little toes, every motion giving perspicuity to Grecian bends 
and long coat tails; their hands were squeezed into small 
gloves, which gave them a cats’-paw appearance. As they 
walked to and fro, or stood in groups, their little gossamer 
fans fluttered like the wings of as many butterflies. 

The pages of the Senate were young girls, whose counte- 
nances bloomed with health and intelligence ; and I observed 
that they were busily engaged carrying to Senators in the 
Sonate chamber dainty, perfumed cards of these delicate little 
Never had I witnessed so sad a sight. Never 
for an instant did I cease sorrowing for those poor down- 
trodden men, waom I well knew were capable of filling every 
department here monopolized by women. 

As I sat there watching the visitors at the reception room, 
a Senator, in her stately robes of plain black, without any 
ornaments, entered from the Senate chamber; then three or 


gentlemen, 


four of those frivalous creatures I have described minced and 
bowed, fluttered and chattered, while she, like a superior 
being, graciously listened, occasionally making a remark 
Two rows of parchment, tied with blue ribbon, were handed 
her by one of those little gents. As she unfolded first one 
and then the other, her eyes rapidly scanning their contents, 
I saw in large letters on one, “ Sheepman—yellow-green 
protest,” and on the other “ Delirium Protest.” 

* But | believe in Man’s Rights,” I heard the Senator say. 

*O, blessed moment!” I said to myself, as a tear rolled 
down my face; “there is one noble, beautiful soul, brave 





enough to say she believes in the rights of these poor, de- 
graded men, who in my world are considered the lords of 
creation.” 

Then I reflected, as I sat there on my chair, on the simi 
larity in names, in sentiments and logic |?| between those 
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Mrs. Mattingly, therefore, through the offices of her 
pastor, and with the consent ot the Bishop of Baltimore, 


/made ber request for special prayers to Prince Hohenloe. 
|The Prince responded that he would pray specially on the 
tenth day of every month, at 9 o’clock in the morning, for 


signed by the wives of divers high mightinesses in Washing: | 


ton, Elyria and elsewhere, denouncing womans’ rights, and | | 


concluded that this remarkable parrallelion must be; «nd the 
minifestation of that general law of correspondences under 
which certain changes in the sun are said by savans to be 
concurrent with magnetic and meteoric terrestrial disturb- 
ances; and might also have a bearing en the theory of a 
Parisian bachelor who devoted his life to the investigation o! 
humps, and who, from numerous facts which he had ascer- 
that 


of such protuberances corresponded with the more or 


} " ‘ ne 
the forms 


tained in all quarters of the globe, concluded 
less 
hilly character of the countries in which they respectively 
originated. 

While intensely occupied in these philosophical compari 
sons, and endeavoring to apply them to reformatory opera- 
tions in both worlds, | became so bewildered that 1 awoke. 

Why, it has taken me over an hour to write this dream; 
the rain is still pouring. Iam sleepy, and must retire, 


A WOMAN’S VIEW. 


ed 


How calmly men speak of war, of battle, 
Of the possible loss of a thousand lives! 

Ah! but to women the canunon’s rattle 
Tells of mourniny sisters and wives. 


Of brave boys marching out in the morning, 
And lying with upturned brows at night; 

Of the swift death angel, with brief, sharp warning, 
Scattering broadcast ruin and blight; 


Of maidens watching, waiting and weeping 
For lovers who never will come again; 

Of sisters longing for boys that are sleeping 
In coftiniess vraves on the battle plain ~ 


Of the dread auspense and the awful anguish 
‘hat from first to last is a woman's lot; 
Of loathsome prisons where dear oues languish; 
Of sleepless nights and days, all fraught 


With wild conjectures and mighty serrow, 
With weeping and wailing and hope deferred, 
With hating the present and dreading the morrow, 
And oft repeating, “ What news have you heard?” 
Of a cast-off garment, prized asa treasure, 
Secnuse a dear one hus worn it of late: 
Of rivers of tears, and grief without measure, 
Of houses and homes made desolate. 


Yor, this is the meaning of war to woman— 
Not brave. heroic. vor strong, I know: 
Weak, no doudt; but she is so human, 
And the old-time Spartans died long ago. 


——— i a i 
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TWO MIRACLES, 


BY EMILY VERDERY. 
(Mrs. Battey.) 


MATTINGLY—BISHOP 
AND FAITH-—LET US 


A METHODIST MIRACLE~—MRS, 
LAND’S EVIDENCE—UNBELIEF 
QUIRE, 


ENG. 
in? 


It is a well-known fact that the Catholic Church claims 


all aiilicted persons. All, however, who expected to enjoy 


| the benetit of lis intercessions must e YW ese COL. 
protests and some that whilom appeared in the papers here | je. 000) op his intercessions must comply with these 
, | ditious: They must exercise faith in the efficacy of prayer: re- 


pent of former sins; purpose to lead an exemplary life in 
future; perform a novena or nine-days’ prayer to the Holy 
Name of Jesus: contess their sins and receive the Holy 
Eucharist, Finally, they must unite in prayers with him 


(on the appointed day, the 10th of any month, at 9 o’clock 








i ot the 





in the morning. 

With all these conditions Mrs. Mattingly complied. Nu- 
merous friends joined in her novena or nine-days’ prayer. 

On the 10th of March this novera expired, On that day, 
at three in the morning, the last solemn supplication was 
made in Mis Matting!ly’s room, This was done to covform 
with the differenee in time between Washington and the 
place in Gecmany where the prince lived. The day before 
Mis. Mattingly made what seemed her last confession, for 
she weakened so rapidly it did not appear she could live 
more than t wenty-four hours. 

THE WHO WAS TO ADMINISTER 
; SACRAMENTS 

of the Church arrived at the house at half-past two, after 

midnight. Sle was so feeble be feared she would die before 

she could make her communicn. It was five or six minutes 

before the lady could swallow the consecrated water, which 

was administered. 

The priest, having finished his part in the solemn cere- 
mory, gave to the kneeling and sorrowing family the bene- 
dic ion, and was about to leave. Suddenly a deep sigh was 
heard fromthe bed) All turned and beheld Mrs. Mattingly 
Sitting up. She iraised her hands, clasped them, and said, in 
an audible though teeble voice: 

* Lorp JESUS! WHAT HAVE I DONE TO RECEIVE SUCH A 
FAVOR {” 

The scene that ensued cannot be described. The priest 
succeeded, attera while, in quieting the tumultuous joy ex- 
pressed by the lady’s triends. When he approached the bed 
Mrs. Mattingly took his hand in Lers. 

“Glrostly Father,” sbe exclaimed, “‘ what can IL do to ao 
knowledve such a blessing ?” 

* Give the glory to God,” was the pious reply. 

*] do not feel the least pain,” she said. “ 1 expected to 
die. | was overcome with my suflerings and in expectation 
of immediate death. I said ‘o myself, Lord Jesus! Thy will 
be dore! aud at that moment all my pain was gone. Let 
me getup and give thanks to God on my knees.” 

She did so, and remained kueeling in silent prayer for 
some time. Shoe rose seemingly not at all fatigued: She 
walked about ! dressed herself and came down to break fast. 
She ate a hearty meal, and remained up all day receiving 
the visits of her frieods. Many strangers also came to see 
her. The tumor in her breast was gcne, so were all traces 
ule rs on her back. But Talk MOST ASTONISHING 
PHING related, is that the very bed-linen was miraculously 
cleansed from all traces of the discharge from these ulcers 
as Well xs ber night-clothes. Strange to say when these 
two remarkabe answers to prayer were related to me by 
Mrs. Bellinger, I never doubted them, yet I know that the 
Protestant 1 will reject both, and the evidence of the 


PRIEST TO HER THE LAST 


Lp 
Catholic miracle will not be strengtbened by tbe testimony 
of the late Bishop England of South Caroliva, who publish- 
ed an account of the whole thing, and was very emphatic 
upon the condition of the bed-cluthes, I quote his very 
words: ‘lam pertectly convinced,” he says, “that, were I 
disposed to collect the testimony relating thereto, 1t would 


_appear to the satisfact on of every unbiased, impartial and 


judicious reader, unquestionable, 


that the promise made to the Apestles by their Founder | 


Jesus, that they suould perform miracles as a means of sus: | sheet aecnan 
; | areument, 


taining their claims to authoritative teaching. did not 
expire with the first teucbers of His doctrines. This claim 
is regarded as the weak point of tue Chaureh by the modern 
Protestant. Yet many of those very Protestants will not 
besitate to declare that God does give more or Jess miracu- 
lous answer '0 sincere prayer. 

In the family of Dr. Carnot Bellinger, of South Carolina, 
now a resident of Montgomery, Ala, Il ouce heard this sub- 
ject very fairly and dispassionately discussed; from an 
entirely Christian and Bible standpoint however. Mrs. 
Bellinger, at that time a devout Methodist, related two 
circumstances in which miraculous answers to prayer had 
been given. The first was in the case of a Methodist lady 
who had been for years afflicted with rheumatism, pro- 
nounced incurable by her physicians. She requested ot her 
brethren of the faith a special meeting at her house to pray 
for her recovery. They came, and prayeis were oflered in 
simple faith to that end. ihe unfortuvate lady was uvable 
to knecl, but sat during the seivice. At the conclusion of 
the prayer which was offered for ber recovery, when her 
friends arose trom their kneeling position, she, wue had been 
unable to walk or stand tor years, rose with the rest, and 
with a loud voice cried out, “ Glory be to God, Tam healed 
of my disease!” Her friends gathered round her, and 

A SCENE THAT BEGGARS DESCRIPTION 
ensued. ‘Tears, sobs, thanks and halleluias, such as the 
euthusiastic Methodist heart utters and gives veut to in iis 
momeuts of religious enthusiasm, filled the apartmext. 

Then, for the first time, I heard 

THE STORY OF MRS. ANN MATTINGLY, 
! 


whose miraculous cure in Washington, D. C., on the 1°th of 
March, 1824 is familiar to all Catbolics and to not a few 
Protestauts, who take interest in such records. 

It seems that Mrs. Mattingly was a widow, and made her 
home in Washington City with her brother, who was at 
that time the Mayor of that city. She had veen afflicted 
many years with a batd and painful tumor in ove of her 
breasts, which had been pronounced incurable by four pliy- 
sicians of Washington. 

Moreover, sho seemed to be in a scrofulous condition. 
Hev shoulders, eit \er from that disease or fiom long contine- 
ment to her bed, had become trigbtfully uleerated. She 
was a very pious aud devoted Catholic. Sie heard, atte: 
she had been thus afflicted about tive years, that wonderful 
cures were being made in Evrope by the prayers of a certain 
priest of the pritcely house of Hohenloe, 

Seme of her frieous besought Mrs. Mattingly to make her 
‘ase known to 

THE PRINCELY PRIEST, 
aod beg his intercession. All devout Catholics are firm be- 
lievers in such miracles, It is no effort tor a Catholic to 
believe such a miracle, orindeed any miracle, possible 


| Vinee any one to my beliefs or habits of thought. 
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that as miraculous a 
change took place in the state of the clothing of the bed 
aud of the body as there did in the state of the body itself.” 

The pon-Catholic, the Protestant, the positivist and ra- 
tigvalistic mind will reject this miracle as a miracle, just as 
naturally as a Cathohe mind wili accept it without further 
Ll ;imply relate what I heard, and which I do 
not doubt many will be willing to testity to, who were pres- 
entat tue time. 1am no logician, lL simply relate facts as I 
hear or see them, and let others draw their owa conclusions, 

I am not so dead in sins of vanity as tou suppose I cai con- 
I write 
that others may become interested and pursue the subject 
for themselves. 


~~ —-—_ >—-——oorrrrsrvv" 


Tue Cocrse or Truk Love, rtc.—William Simpson, of 
Wilkesbarre. isin love. A tew nigbts ago he became tretful 
under the impression that another man was sparking the 
angel of his soul. So he placed a board »gainst the window- 
sill in the yard and climbed up. He caught a glance at 
that degraded outeast of a rival, sitting in the parlor with 
one arm buried beneath a shawl. Just then the board 
slipped, and he came down with such a thundering noise 
that be woke up the dog, which immediately interviewed 
Mr, Simpson in a sociable manner, Mr. Simpson carried 
away the conviction that the dog was an Odd Fellow, be- 
cause be bad such a maguificent grip. The dog carned 
away four cubic inches of Simpson’s left calf. 

ween >- 


een aida didn died 


Tne WomMAN OF STENAY.—The Lorraine peasant loves to 
narrate the story of the “ Woman of Stenay ” who offered 
a barrel of wine to a detachment of Austrians, saying: 
“You are thirsty, friends, drink; you are welcome to all my 
store,” drinkiug as she spoke a cupful in their honor. The 
soldiers aceepted with pleasure, aud in a few minutes four 
hundred men were writhing on the ground in agony. Then 
the “Woman of Stenay” rose, ana with her dying gasp 
shrieking out, “ You are all pomsoned! Vive la France!’ 
tell back a corpse. This is a legend of Lorraine, and the 
tnemory of its beroine is revered by the peasantry as that 
of Charlotte Corday. 

Arran >— 

Said the Rev. T. De Witt Talmadge, last Sunday: “ Talk 
about the Church converting the world! The world is 
converting the Church!” And soitis. Progress has usua)- 
ly come from the tree thought of the laity, expressed in 
veneral literature. When a publie opinion has become 
created, the clergy follow it, 


ee 


rr © og 


—— 


Dahlgren gunners (anti-suffragans), we find the 
wife of Kev. J. G. Butler, Chaplain of the Senate. We fear 
he is a dewencrate Rev, Ek. H. Gray, who opened 
the first National Woman Suffrage Convention with prayer, 


Among the 


successor of 


and suid that“ the Lord took woman, not trom man’s head to 
be his tyrant, nor trom his feet to be his slave, but from his 
s dle lO De this ¢ qual i 
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Three New York dailies tavor woman suttrage. 
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her | 
_ CASH!!! , _and intelligent leaders know tlris fact and ignore it 1 assert | To the Advocates of Woman's Industrial Elevation 
oe. | 

Free Thought and Social Progress. 


the 
for From many quarters letters com ' If such words de not charge us with deceit, in the name —— 
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and intend to prove,” 


joy : ie cab Fre pete ws of common sense what do they mean? If charging others A CALIFORNIA COLONY. 

(on To Woodhull-Claflin’s wit and spice, with secretly holding and working for your views is not To incarnate in actual life truths long theoretically advocated, is doubt 
4 As man to man is so unjust, trying to make them responsible for those views, what is? less a fundamental d sire with many who hitherto could have done more 
oly ey woman Knows not whom to trust ; Had you said what you mean by marriage at first, instead than advocate and agitate, For more than twenty years IT have been 


ve trusted some } tT toe . oOrraw - a4 : . 
id { i eae OUP SOPrroy cli ‘ ryrrry . +r) taar tan + ‘ — e : . ge 
Ne rs ieeply—|] LA! i} Interested in the probiem OL a Dew socla order, ana 





loly So pay to-day, we'll trust to-morrow, of at the last, you might have been better understood. | ,.. 1 to } 1 3 t | ef} 

. a ‘ have endeavored to keep posted in reference to all efierts in that airec- 

him | r ‘fine it (Oct S\ oe “tnvoly! ton of ; es : - 

‘ook Ri h will we serve as well as poor: You define it (Oct. 1, column 3) as ‘involving*’a union of | tion, Having recently become cognizant of a movement which, though 
dori nou to nrget we say,” No more,” purposes, sympathy of feeling, mutnal obligation and con- | not expressly undertaken for the purpose, can readily be made available, 
Peal sil i l OF Us 2 FneeT - P - . ' i i a , ’ is 2 ant +) . . a ' , 

Nu- That trusting men find hard to beat. _cert of action.” TothisI heartily agree. Is it this system, [feel it my duty briefly to state the facts for the benefit of those who 
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| 
F 4 | then, that you would abolish? You clearly refer sometimes | 
ay, ‘ s } 


was | tothe system and sometimes to its abuses, | ol 4 " oy ae pain pi ian, ab a by = oy -. : presi od sel 
orm PROFESSORS WILLCOX AND NORTON AGAIN, Had you stated at the outset whom you meant by “the | and varied xyperience, a deep thinker and an earnest worker, know! to 
the nn leaders” misconception might have been saved It now ap- | avy in New York and to more elsewhere, has become connected with & 
fore Mrs. SAkAn F. Norron: pears that you meant a “catalogue” of two—Mrs. Stanton | Company who have just completed the purchise of twenty thousand 


bu it 
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for . i icree oO! land (>! { »S.anta Ant ik yer sl | clin i ify { } 1dr 
’ ‘ 7 . ° . i; «7 . t ye 6 ’ . »¥ ‘ *\ ie O¢ ; . j » »« . eo 19 I . . onic ds = — P bee hahha? run Y, Lior 
lie Dear Madam—Assuring you that the words of personal | and Miss Anthony; and your charges against the “leaders . boat aivter miles endl enethenet often kneslon Mis sinkek teak Gee 





Aw age “7% Tk tel .*? . , . i Teak rg : 4 2 rae int ay) Uf aoek ‘ > hilin “yy +} ¥4 | , in i . 
re ye ct VW ith whit i} iy pore Vials lette! op ned, and which res lve the ise lves Inve an attack on the puvil truthtulne S | SOU is excellent and « iSliV WOrkKe d. scenery maecnificent: clay, marble 


LAST you are pleased to call “ fine satire.’ were penned in good of these two ladies | ind other building materials abundan 
earnest, I object to your dismissing with a wave of vour Now I expected this unmasking. From my own knowl- | '!™>er twenty to Uurty dollars (specie) from the mountains, ten to thirty 


vood on the river banks; 





ifter : hand the facets as to “Conventions” and “ Resolutions” | edge Of these ladies I venture to doubt that they have Sewer oe : — ite dry and bra ing; 2 hts always cool enough for 
fore with which I offset some of your assertions. I alse objeet indorsed your views on the abolition of marriage. They | es vi ny ‘ apis ete oi Saataa 7 , agp ogee 
aon to your placing the leaders of the Woman Suftrage move- | have probably praised (as do I) your stinging comments on | ons, ete,; particul pe ade” Dh F is aveinen: aie 6 ss day i. te all Ms mg 

| mentina dilemma between stupid honesty ard skilful fraud | the deformities of the system; you have probably mistaken | ern fruits except currants. The sea is probab! xty miles distant 
cere- —charging them with being knaves or fools. If you did so this for full approval. If your version of the facts is cor- the minimum temperature I have not yet lea ut is supposed to be 


out 40 degrees 


yee _ Q . . . . 

‘a | inadvertent ly | accept your somewn h i tardy apology that } rect, you violate confidence in exposing them. 
yas . ‘ P. « } 

ngly 


4 - ¢ . . no , > x .. ° ; ve > 7 J , 7 at ratie ‘ Taos * ; , é ‘ ~ ¥ } . ; ‘ . 
id, in lam surprised by your piving twice the space to answer cause of its conservatism ou marriage; tor that paper goes | forannual crops. Grapes and tree-fruit grow and bear, regardless of 


’ ° . ’ . ; - - ; . P 
Ile considers the tract to be ample for five hundred families, exclusive 


you did not mean to rank me with them: while io that case | You are unlucky in quoting the Revolution as failing be- | of the village. Th 


river is expected to furnish the requisite irrigation 














ne that ] look to answer von. I can savy as the result of my on, while the Universe, t] 8 anti-marriave organ, has stopped. lrought, to which the grass, I understand, also becomes accustomed. 

4 ° . . 7 ry . an wy \ Rain fails more or less Prom etoher tT; y ° he cr nirht 1m Iie rT } a 

CH A experience (W hich T do not claim has heen as lone as vours) } Aa for the ef{lect ot suffrage, I have (and doubt if you have } —_ . hor yt f mO to M iy: Uo irou im 5 never [ess 
> oe 4 : ; : im six monthsin duration. Californians aay, however, that it Is less 





. ‘ } ses »* iywa fawn ] » 4 . iW Arie 1a % itic r r ¢ y , ir rj ry ’ ror 
tiest that those leaders (excluding mry elf as you do) are neither | ©*)P rience ip politic S. IT know that voting W ith employers 


nthe neces 


Rorh dee cians Catala ae 


| | . . ; : 
e bed ; lemma fits them. | at the wrong end. The understanding Is bad when work- | through the tract, which is thus supplied with facilities not only ior irri- 
veh: but ior mechani i] req nents is ther Si COLS le I i! le I il? 


siti Pardon me for saying that I think, if you would distin- 'men are hired, at the beginning of the engagement. Em-/} A dh : 
cat . ' ’ | + yAare * ¢ ‘ saa {he ’ _- Pe . ” : " 2 Hie id appea&rs ic a business necessity ( eell tots to any actu 
guish between thines ana Loeir abuses reinember the mean- plovers of all parti Ss find work tor voters who think W ith A} I ) l f l \ to ) i i 


: > = ] ] nee l : os Imi . at y settler, Dr. Greves and others concerned would prefer congenial associ- 
ing of words, and say what you mean, when’you deal with | them. Others, as you admit, make no such terms. Now, | .).. phe price of the land will be about ten dollars per acre. Unsur- 
‘ . it t ut i } vy il Ff ai} sal ‘ i th bch * i «at ‘ SBiis 


Fa facts, our difference might be small. If may he skill to pre- | when women have suffiage, political accord will be (in some veyed Government land adjoins the tract, most of which, however, could 
igteed s fer shrewd retorts to tl uth anal Stu yd fy vc op . : cases DOW 18) one of the attract ions which lead ic marria ve: not be irrivated to advantare Californians on the spot Wil 
y will » AN pidily to choose truth be- | 


ll probably 


- . . . . . > . : . . P 4 . . . 2 ‘ > } yp arniech ae ia P Th To «yf +} ry ‘arg Pre rch fo wrmM biage ¢ ) ny 
Let : fore brilliancy. If so, I confess that you Lave successfully | While as far as may be women will only wed men pledged | ‘4 "Pp suchas is of value, Many of them were rea ly to join th OBJ 
: . » ; . ym completion of the purchase, so that Eastern people should be prompt 
impaled me on the horn of dolth , ‘carve | to respect their freedom. -”" peo] | 
I - { dolthood, I be x to observe, | vho desire to join, Jt is so excellent an opportunity for a radica/ colony 
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She 3 the re fore 9 tI at Ww hile ] Lave hovest ly C mplimented you on More than this: SC ret ballot Se@CUTeS free VoTl! Y, i kno 
k fast. . 
ivipg 
0 Bee j to hint that it might be well not to assume that your ex. | the box under the employer's eye. Another took the slij 


rr associntion, that Iam very desirous fora score or two, at least, of the 
the force and fire of your let ters, I have scarcely found in a& nal’ W ho took the ticket which his employer favored, icht sort should join, in which the undersigned would certainly be one 
: them one statement that will bear the test of facts. Also | wrote inside the whole oy position ticket, and put the ballot into | of the number 


The main business is expected to be the raising of semi-tropical fruits, 


ace ‘ P - : - . ind of grapes It has been elsewhere shown that in fruit-raising is wo- 
coe { perience is wider and deeper on all points of this matter | of paper from the master’s hand, and the instant befor ‘s salvati lini 1 that eelt rt 
NG : ‘ ; : ! nan’s salvation, and it is therefore hoped that self-reliant, earnest, ener 
* y¢ » Uris, ;+7 " q . ’ , y 2 y y : ae ‘ ry »} ‘fp t’ ic . aga " . . . ° » . 
ously than that of those who differ from you. No ove more de voting slyly substituted his own choice from his sleev« etic women will extensively participate. Circulars will shortly be 


ulcers 4 lights than I in you! trem: nilous and \\ ithering rebukes of Women ‘apn do both these and other evusions as W e)] ils “Sil “«l, Dr, (-reves ad i! Ss is Sahn B ‘Tl irdino: but is for POT Wee ks 


— tyranny and its friends which almost equal in effectiveness | Men. ie will be extremely busy, the undersigned will promptly answer In- 
me by : a em — i sto the « if his kno 

¥ , Ke : ; oe . . f , . ‘ have conversed With many persons from California as to the climate 
of the T but anonymous anti-wellock geniuses called “that foo). | Give them s ufrage, and they will use it to insure their own rious parts and its effect ae ine bee aeantems ¥ thiak it mas 


safety, in doing which they must help other women. ve considered an emphatically progressive climate, rounding and kindly 
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irned into our own 





mony - It 18 only when your mia 4 } if MROR are f 
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Again, when they have votes, every ri ing politician wil] } to the body, at once soothing and stimulating to the brain 
ALFRED CREDGE. 


fat : 4 : ane t tt : ° 
een camp, covering us witu confusion, that ] protest against 
a their use. | commit himself to the repeal of all laws which oppress 
5 very i | WasnineTton, D. C., Sept. 20, 1870. 


vere I I must return your compliment ils to a ( unningely cone. } women, for the sake ot popularity with them. 


9 , , ; _— ae , . ‘7 Permit me toadd as a postscript to my communicatior C8- 
would ; structed pbrases when you express certainty * that von | Your “ unanswerable view,” theretore, the base of your P. 5.1 ; 16 TO AK ‘p ript to my communica 1of y 

‘ - “, . ape . s terday, relative to California Colony, the following important items this 
] and have ney er said that ~~ uiirave will noi abolish mina4ri lave or whole argument, falls to the ground. , Ny rt: ‘ «cd . 


ous a 
he bed ad ; ager . 
tself,” written thus, as | proceed to quote from your letters ou pect that part of the “ disgust at the utrer Iirrelevancy and } San Bernardino, The route is level or os ity rolling, presentin 
ud ra- “The Tiue Issue of the Woman's Rights Question.” _vapidity of the proceedings’ 
: . ¢ ‘ P = " | . . a ‘ . . . — | 

ae hae September 3d, 1870.—You speak (column 2) of “ my orig- | from the New York Suifrage meetings was the plain * di-- | iy = 1 44 1 i 

{ v : ; , ‘ ‘na . ; ; 2a am relladtiy informed iat a gentieman name ome, resident 

= P ’ > ce 9 ‘ce —- " y . 7 > ry | » s « , of ? ' ‘pala: eC 7 ‘ . > »mact P 
hI do ‘1 inal purpose, which was to prove that woman suffrage gust of others at thi utfer irrelevancy ol your proceec- near Los Angelos (same district of country, similar climate, soil, ete., to 





that itcan onlv win on that platform, You certai: ly have In Spite ot your “cunningly constructed phrase,” I sur- ist. Asurvey is now being made fora railroad from Los Angelos to 


,' 49 odes 1 . rr 2 } } 
’ aiithicuities whatever, Pie road is expected to be construct 


which led you to withdraw | 


e pres- really means the abolishment of this vile system of mar- | igs in moving -resolutions and making Yemarks which | san Bernardino), recently sold over $21,000 worth of oranges from the 
is as I | riage.” Itis tiue that at the outset you cautiously stated | caused the meetings to be styled ‘‘ Free Love gatherings.” | trees planted on one acr 
— the proposition thus: “Very materially change, if not ep. | »0U certainly did make yourself obnoxious thereby to the id Several of the roses residents of San Bern rat o town (which 
F iaaie tirely destroy, the present marriage system; ” but the friends of the cause : an. this obnoxiousness did consis peng cenhy ee hairm ease cobote, een ene Se See 
subject : weight of your remarks goes to prove the second clause, In | if using meetings, for whose end you avow that you scarcely Tous ete. ALFRED CRIDGE 
the next paragraph you ask, “How did the idea first beeome | care, to air your ideas on other things. 
prevalent that woman’s rights meant the abolition of mar-| AS to your articles convincing a Philadelphia editor; if 
| you are ‘' satisfied” with changing a half-way friend of free- 
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riage, unless embodied in the question?” In column 3, you | 
say of the movement that “its tendencies are generally | dom to its bitter foe, and “repaid for your labor” by know: 
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A STRANGE CASE OF MESMERIC INFLUENCE OR SOMETHING ELSF., 
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cogent is the back-bone of social life, as at present constituted, the | triumph of justice, pray glory in this to your heart’s con- | with Mavor Sauner and Dr. B ke w ‘ of Mrs. Lewis 
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hide i i t i? ‘ ‘ i 


yw, be question ends, and the Marriage question begins.” | but they may be treated as the result of a worse than | tinued so: but nothing serious was apprehended, until last Wednesday 
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offered on the abuses thereof. This conelusion is helped by your | Oppressive though the law of marriage still is in some | , oan wilt aan il siemens atten wientedl te 2 5 Seah Neal 
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SAVIN sometimes assailineg marriace “in its present form.” which | respects, and illogical though the indissolubilty of a volun- | intervals at about one o'clock, both in the day and night, which last 
“y i { rm, whieh | ~ ; ' ist 
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; 82) at the most prou inent guage without a grammar. | ism, we give it up as an inexpiicable mystery beyond comprelecnelon, 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 





ITS NECESSITY TO AROUSE WOMEN TO AN APPRECIATION OF 
THEMSELVES—FEMALE APATHY-——-ALL MOVEMENT, PROG- 
RESS—THE APPLE OF EDEN—WOMAN’S AMBITION—WO- 
MAN'S CONDITION ANALIZED—FREEDOM FOR WOMAN AS 


WELL AS FOR MAN-—THE TRUE PRINCIPLE BEHIND THE 


&SCENES—SUFFRAGE FIRST—INDEPENDENCE NEXT-—-FREE- 


DOM NEXT-——NATURE OUR BEST TEACHER. 


Nothing is more astonishing to one who has gained her 
freedom than to regard the utter apathy with which wo- 
men in general accept their condition. ‘ Where ignorance 
is bliss it is folly to be wise,” seems of almost universal ap- 
plication to the relations sustained by woman to the world 
at large. Either this is so, or otherwise they, ‘ having 
eyes see not, and having ears hear not,” what immediately 
concerns their salvation. Salvation has but one significa- 
tion to the people of earth since the explosion of the doc- 
trine of a local hell of fire and brimstone which is paved 
with infant’s skulls, 

Salvation to man is just what growth—evolution—is to 
all the departments of the universe; it is going from lower 
to higher conditions or, strictly speaking, making a prog- 
ress from one condition into and through new conditions, 
each one of which produces growth. Movement is pro- 
gress and progress is growth; a condition once ex- 
perienced can never be retrograded ; it is an acquisition ; 
and in this view of the subject all movements are progres- 
sive, whether the acquisition seems beneficial or deleterious 
for the time. ‘“ No punishment for the present seemeth 
joyous but grievous, but afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness.” Thus it is with all acquisi- 
tion of experience, whether that experience for the time 
seemeth “ joyous” or “ grievous ;” and this is the philoso- 
phy of life; the science of growth; the religion of all na- 
ture, 

While all nature bustles and hurries to improve its con- 
ditions and to change its relations, woman, specifically as 
woman, remains indifferent, apathetic and fixed ; while all 
the human capacities are rapidly enlarging; while the hu- 
man mind is constantly becoming broader and deeper and 
capable of greater, sublimer, diviner things, woman rests 
content within her circumscribed limits of action. “Thus 
fur shalt thou go and no further,” seems to them a line over 
whose limits they dare not break, lest the beyond shall 
lead them to forbidden fruits, whose tasting shall as really 
damn man, as the eating of the apple by Eve has symboli- 
cally damned the race to this day. Under this accusation 
about the apple-woman rests, with all the patience that 
could possibly belong to a conviction ofits justice ; though 
the absurdity of the narration as having actually occurred 
has been completely shown by the keen analysis of science, 
still the effects of its having so long been taught as fact, 


’ 


hang like a pall over the brightest hopes of the mothers of 


humanity. 

The doctrine that woman was created for man still holds 
the dominant position in the world’s mind; this is strictly 
true, but not more so-than that man was created for wo- 
man; nor more so than that all things were created for 
each other. This intimate system of relationship extends 
from the simplest forms of organic life upward, and when 
thoroughly understood, teaches the great lesson of life, to- 
wit: that we are, because all things have been; and that 
nothing within the realm of the whole earth can be so iso- 
lated as not to bear relations to every other thing in it. 
These great general trutbs are gradually dawning upon the 
minds of men, and are every day making the position that 
wvuman has resigned herself to, more and more to be depre- 
cated. 

Taking woman as a unit, what are her aspirations? to 
what are her thoughts and hopes directed ? what purposes 
has she in her soul to live to work out? From the cradle 
to the grave it is but one thing; the substance of which 
is to captivate man. For this she is born, reared, educat- 
ed and moulded; for this she lives; for it she dies. 
Were the possibilities which might grow out of this taken 
at all into the consideration, there might be some wisdom 
even in this; were the probabilities that are very certain 
to grow out of this, even considered, there would be great 
wisdom exhibited ; but neither the one nor the other enter 
into the means and schemes in one case in a thousand 
How many that enter the marriage state know absolutely 
anything cither practically or theoretically about the duties 
and responsibilities that they are to incur? The one 
thought is to get well married off; that accomplished, life, 
which should then just begin, in fact comes to its real end ; 
they can no longer be said to retain their individuality ; 
what they may have exhibited previously, then becomes 
either merged into the man she has sworn to obey or is by 
him first modified, next controlled and then subdued. 
Some may question these assertions, but let any woman ask 
herself if she can do what her own inclinations prompt her 
to, and she will find she must either answer that she can- 
not, or that she is inclined to do just what will please her 





lord and master and nothing beyond. Now, what is want- 
ing in the relation of the sexes is the power on the part of 
both to be themselves, while at the same time they are 
harmoniously united; that is, that each has the first and 
best right to himself or herself and all opinions, and that 
in possessing them and acting upon them, no cause of dis- 
satisfaction or even of unpleasantness to the other should 
arise therefrom. Marriage, as practiced, simply means sub- 
jugation and support for the wife; the right to command 
and demand for the husband. In this relation, when the 
very first requisite should be equality of right and interest, 
that of woman is completely submerged by the force of 
the contract, supported and made possible by the custom 
and the long practice of society under the intolerant rule 
of Mrs. Grundy, 

Behind all these false conditions, customs and their re- 
sults, and in the very heart and core of society, is practiced 
a very great deal of the true principle of freedom ; but this 
is done in a way that shuts the eye of the public and its 
self-constituted censors. One of the first needs of society 
is to be able to do openly what it already does secretly ; 
every person needs the moral courage to do whatever his 
soul tells him heshould do, openly and before the world, nei- 
ther courting its notice nor dreading it. With the ful. assur- 
ance and approval of their own consciences everybody 
should become their own law-givers; and common decency 
and respect for self should stop the universal question: If 
I do this that my soul tells me I should, what will people 
say? This is the slavery society needs freedom from. 
Every member of society should be so full of their own 
rights and desire to act them, that they could find no time 
to busy themselves about others’ pursuit of the same, 

The possibility for woman to assert this right to self- 
government and to self-control, depends upon one thing 
which lies at the very basis of all movements in this direc- 
tion, and that is the capacity to be independent. The 
whole tenor of the education of woman must change ; she 
must be educated to know that she is an individual liable 
at all times to be compelled to take sole care of herself. 
The immediate result of such a course would be to make 
her still more attractive to man to whom she would not be 
obliged to surrender herself to become his mere slave, 
for that is the only word that expresses the truth of the 
condition. 

The difficulty every one encounters who enters upon the 
advocacy of more and better freedom for woman is, that 
‘Free love” is at the bottom of it. That is just what we 
would have said : for if to advocate freedom is “ free love ” 
as contra indicated from forced love, then by all means do 
we accept the application. It there is one foul, damning 
blot upon woman’s nature and capacities, it is this system 
that compels her to manifest and act a love that is forced ; 
this kind of love is all the prostitution there is in the 
world. None of the acts that may be suggested by a 
genuine love can be held to be the prostitution of the 
power or capacity exhibited. 

It is unfortunate that terms should have such sweeping 
application, and in reality so little real meaning and still 
be so freely used by those who know not what they are 
saying. Ali the natural attractions nature has within her- 
self are representatives of the principle of free love; and 
it is quite time the buggaboo that connects itself with this 
term should be exploded; and quite time that people 
should call’things by their right names, And just at this 
point we declare as a principle and rule of action, that 
whatever lessons nature, in all her most beautiful variety 
and modes of action teaches, it is quite safe for humanity 
to pattern after. Nature is our best and only authorita- 
tive teacher. If we look to or accept other than her laws, 
we shall be under the necessity, sooner or later, of revolt- 
ing to free ourselves from the yoluntary bondage we place 
ourselves under, Yet nature even has her grades of beauty 
and development ; but they all proceed by the same gener- 
al law; the lower and the higher exemplify by their action 
the real degree of ascent they have attained, and in free- 
dom of expression there is no cause of censure but simply 
of comparison to determine that degree. 

In this question of woman’s condition that must neces- 
sarily occupy the public mind, until a solution is arrived 
at,a grand advance would be made toward a solution, 
could everybody be freed from the slavery imposed by 
superstition, tradition, ignorance and authority. All these 
are so many blocks in the way of progress, and are firmly 
held by those whom the ages have to drag along. Those 
who are desirous of remaining the willing subjects of such 
slavery have the undoubted rig ht tc do so; but we protest 
against the right of those who desire it to force others who 
do not, to submit themselves to its rule. What every wo- 
man wants who has arrived at a just perception of her 
powers, capacities, possibilities, rights and should-be privi- 
leges, is the freedom to avail herself of them to her own 
use and benefit, and not to their use and benefit.as ex- 
pounded and understood by others interested in theif with- 
holding. 

The necessity of the Sixteenth Amendment to enable 
woman as a sex to come into possession and control of her- 








self; must be evident to all reasoning minds; she now is in 
the possession and control of man, and must and does sub- 
mit to all his domination; though some may at times rebel 
against the too severe administration of this privilege of 
control, the privilege remains, and all women are subjected 
to it, because there is no authority to which she can ap- 
peal. The privilege of the ballot will open the direct way 
to individuality and independence, and these will prepare 
woman for freedom ; freedom will give opportunity for the 
outworking of woman's better nature and instincts, and in 
these the regeneration of the race will be a possibility. 

As has been before stated, the Woman question is not 
merely one of suffrage, but one of humanity, to which suf- 
frage will open the direct way; and as such it is the most 
important question that agitates the public mind, and one 
that cannot, must not, will not, shall not be ignored. 

PRR nner 


SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT ITEMS. 


BY J. K. H. WILLCOX. 

Bue.Le CaLtui!—Let every woman who knows the need for 
the Sixteenth Amendment, and can go to Washington, be 
there by the last week in November, to urge Senators and 
Representatives to submit the Amendment to the Legisla- 
tures. Hon. Geo. W. Julian retires at the end of next ses- 
sion, The Congressional elections will be over. The Amend- 
ment shonld be submitted in December to the Legislatures 
which meet in January. Gather the clans! 

A new feature in reform—Wutt1cox’s Sixteenth Amendment Items in 
WooDUULL AND CLAFLIN's WEEKLY.—JN. Y. Globe. 

And a live one! Dull, lengthy, metaphysical distinctions 
and glittering generalities do not help real reform. 

Clara Burton is working in the French hospitals. 
man’s Rights Women” never do practical good. 


on eee 


“ Wo- 


‘‘ Attention to politics would keep mothers from minding their chil- 
dren.’ 

Not bad if true. 
alone. 


What most children most need is letting 


Madame de Stael confessed that she would change all her 
giftsfor bodily charms. What a commentary on Frenchmen! 


With Mrs. Colt, of Hartford, money is said to make the mare go.—N. 
¥. Globe. 
With most pantalooned asses money makes marriage go. 
Young lady physicians are multiplying rapidly throughout the country, 
and consequently the young men are decidedly more sickly than they 
used to be.— Ex. 

Let the girl doctors give them heroic treatment and they’lI 
pay heroically! Let the “ doctor-gals” refuse to cure any 
young man who does not pledge himself to woman’s enfran- 


chisement. 





Women’s votes have given Wyoming to the Republicans.— Cor. N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Now, dear H. G., here is the point for you. You got the 
negroes enfranchised because their votes would Republican- 
ize the South. Now, to Republicanize Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Kentucky, California, Oregon, Montana, 
Tennessee and Delaware (in which last your partial entran- 
chising has signally failed), join with us and get Congress to 
submit the Sixteenth Amendment this winter. It can be 
worked through the Legislatures in time for 1872, and will 
make the Woodhull Republicans sure to win. ‘“ While the 
lamp holds out to burn,” you know. We will forgive all 
your sins of omission if you will thus atone, and you shall 
be Vice-President on our ticket. 


One more name for the Roll of Honor! At last a man has 
killed himself because his wife had to support him: George 
Snell, of Albany. 


Not long ago the firat ladies of Rochester oaee hands to exterminate 
the whole cause and source of the social evil in the city, but at the first 
organized meeting, when confronted with delegates of tne frail ones, the 
whole scheme was frustrated by the exposure of the fact that it was only 
by the support of the so-called * reepectable’’ men, old and young, of the 
community, that the institution of infamy was kept alive.— 7ribune. 


Does this mean that the “respectable” alone support it? 
or that their support helps just enough to keep it alive? 
Who are the “so-called respectable?’ Are they married or 
single? This statement needs explanation. 








A great name should never be allowed to cover folly.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Well said, philosopher. You vindicate us in exposing 
yours. 





In no case have the census marshals found the age of the fair sex to 
increase with the march of time.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Women of America, how can you buy a sheet that thus 
insults you, that calls you all liars? Were this gross charge 
true it would disgrace the men who base their admiration 
and respect for women on youth instead of on loveliness. 





A luckless young wife of New Haven Had a husband who 
proved a sad craven; She wanted to vote, Yet he wouldn’t 
go’t, But frowned on her, black as Poe’s raven. 

Nothing like leather—but the consciences of politicians 
and the heads of anti-suffragists. 





If men would have as few children as employers do, they 
would have money enough, and would not need to strike for 
more wages. 

A politician got Miss Green a place in the Government 
Printing Office. Then she was admitted into the Typographi- 
cal Umon. This shows how women are to find their way 
into all employments. 





Gottschalk, the famous pianist’ and seducer, has a public 
funeral. His many victims fill dishonored graves. Such is 
American justice ? 

Now that Woodford is nominated for Governor we would 
renew the NV. Y. Globe's sensible nomination of George Wm. 
Curtis for Ministerto England, if he was not needed at home 
to carry the Sixteenth Amendment, whereby he will serve his 
country better, 
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PHANTOMS. 


All honses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses, Throagh the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the host's 
Invited—the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with qnict, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is ; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title deeds to honse or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten strete 1 their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense, 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense, 
A vital breath of more etherial air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires; 

The straggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires, 


The perturbations, the perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unsecn star, 
That undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon from some dark gate of clond 
Throws o'er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd, 
In the realm of mystery and night! 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that swiys and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


aaa cin citi aetna 


UNIVERSOLOGY, INTEGRALISM, 
PANTARCHY, 





Interviewing of the Pantarch by the 
‘“World’s’’ Reporter.”’ 





[From the New York World of October 2, 1870,] 


Wherein the Hicroers of UWistory wrre Superior to 
Stephen Pearl Andr-ows. 





WHEREIN STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS IS SUPERIOR TO THE 
HEROES OF HISTORY. 





EXHAUSTIVE EXPLANATIONS OF EVERYTHING, &C,. 





‘The world is said to know nothing of its greatest men. In that cage it 
is clearly the world’s business to inform itself. This The World now 
proceeds todo. There are many men among us who have, to use the 
phrase of a scurrile jester, * got the Universe by the tail.” Mr. Albert 
Brisbane clings to the organization of labor. Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis 
has harmonial ideas, which flow from him like a “fountain” for the re- 
freshment of mankind. But nobody is clearer about everything than Mr, 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, who announces that he is not only all-wise and 
all-good, but that he intends to be all powerful, and reign humanity by 
the mild sway of superior, or rather supreme, ** sciento-philosophy.”’ His 
particular “little game” is ‘* Unism, Duism and Trinism.” Ifanybody 
isin doubt as to what unism, duism and trinism are, let him read the 
interview below. And if he is still stubborn, let him apply to 8. P. 
Andrews, Pantarch, care of Mesdames Woodhull & Claflin. It is to be 
hoped the pantarchy will be an unoppressive sway. But we need, per- 
haps, be under no immediate apprehension, since Mr. Andrews is only 
to take control when he is “ universally recognized*’ to be wiser and 
abler than anybody else, and, as future interviews with other and rival, 
or, as Mr. Andrews calls them, * pseudo” pantarchs, will abundantly 
show, several benighted beings consider themselves his equals. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews was born on the 22d of March, A. D. 1812, in 
the North Parish of the town of Templeton, Worcester County, Ma-sa- 
chusetts. His father was the Rev. Elisha Andrews, then the pastor of 
the Baptist church in that parish, a leading man of his denomination, 
and an ardent Federalist in the first division of parties under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. His mother was Mrs. Wealthy Ann Andrews, 
nee Lathrop, of the extensive New England family of tis latter name. 
There were born of this union five sona and three daughters, of which 
the subject of this sketch was the youngest. He was educated at home 
by his father, and subsequently at Amherst, Massachusetts. At eighteen 
years of age he removed to Louisiana, and studied and practised law in 
Lonisiana and Texas for about ten years, during which time he wrote a 
comparative treatise on the common and the civil law in respect to the 
doctrine of entails. In 1843 he relates that he visited England from Texas 
in a semi-diplomatic capacity relating to a scheme he had started in 
Texas for the abolition of slavery there. His negotiations with the 
British Government on that subject he considers to have alarmed the 
pro-slavery administration of Mr. Polk, and suggested and urged the 
steps which resulted in the annexation of Texas and led to the Mexican 
war and its consequences, the acquisition of new territory, the conflict 
over slavery in the Territories, the **‘ Kansas war,” and, finally, the great 
rebellion and the emancipation of the slaves. Mr. Andrews’ Texan 
abolition movement stands, therefore, historically, according to himeelf, 
in a remarkable sense pivotally and causatively related to this whole 
chain of events.* 

Mr. Andrews was engaged several years subsequently to 1843, in intro- 
ducing into America Mr. Isaac Pitman’s system ol phonography, and in 








* These statements are somewhat inaccurate. The Mexican war oc- 
curred with the incoming of Mr. Polk*s administration, but the alarm given 
tothe South by Mr. Andrews’ operations near the Court of St, James 
occurred near the close of Tyler's administration, and dictated the 
callingof Mr. Calhoun into his Cabinet to defeat these operations, by ef- 
fecting the annexation of Texas, The plan for annexing ‘Texas at that 
time originated entirely at Washington (not in Texas), and for this direct 
object—the defeat of those London negotiations. These facts do not 
reat on the testimony or opinion of Mr. Andrews, but are partof the 
private but not secret history of the transaction. The motive is alluded 
to, if not fully stated, in the Cabinet correspondence which transpired 
between Secretary Upsher and the other parties concerned. 

On the return of Mr. Andrews from London to Washington, Mr. Cal- 
houn admitted, however, and confirmed verbally to Mr. Andrews, the 
same view of the case, complimented Mr, Andrews upon the diplomatic 
shrewdness of his movein London, and sail that it had rendered the 
annexation of Texas indispensable to the safety of the South, intimating, 
alao, that this was the only reason which could have induced him, Mr. Cal- 
houn, to come at that time to Washiagton, and to accept a place in the 
expiring Cabinet of President Tyler. 
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an effort for the reform of English orthography. Te was the first in this 
field, and is, besides Mr. Pitman. the only honorary member of. the 
American Phonographic Society. He says that he isthe father of the 
prevailing system of reporting in the United States, His works on this 
subject, the first published in America, were ‘*“‘ Andrews & Boyles’ 
Phonographic Class Book,” ** Reader,” ‘* Word Books, Nos. 1 and 2,” and 
* The Reporter.”’ 

In sociology Mr. Andrews has published ‘‘ The Science of Society,” in 
cluding ‘* The Sovereignty of the In iividual,” and **Cost—the Limit of 
Price ;"’ a ‘‘ Discussion with Horace Greeley and Henry James on Love, 
Marriage and Divorce,’ and several minor works. In some of these 
works the principles he propounded on the true relations of the sexes 
were 80 radical that he came to be regarded asafounder the doctrine 
called Free Love. 

In philology Mr. Andrews has been known chiefly by his ‘‘ Discoveries 
in Chinese,”’ and by his ‘** French Instructor’ and * Key” (in conjoint 
authorship with George Bachelor), published by the Appletons. 

In ** Sciento-Philosophy ” it is, however, that Mr. Andrews is just now 
putting forward a new and extraordinary claim to the discovery of a 
great new universal science, or the unity of the sciences, under the name 
of Universology. His works now in tvpe (September, 1870), not yet pub- 
lished, on this subject are,* The Basic Outline of Universology ™ (900 
pages), and * The Primary Synopsis of Universology,”’ a smaller work. 

As an offshoot of Universology, Mr. Andrews also claims to have laid 
the foundation of a scientific universal language—by discovery, not in- 
vention, The elements of this claim are contained also in the two works 
last mentioned, and ina work also iu press on the origin of language 
and languages. 

Mr. Andrews is at the same time a writer for the press, and at present 
a leading contributor to Woodtull & Claflin’s Weekly. 

Our reporter called on Mr, Andrews in order to have some conversa- 
tion with that gentleman in regard to his new science or system of Uni- 
versolozy. He was very courteously received by the Pantarch, who at 
once expressed his willingness to impart the desired information. In re- 
gard toa subject so wide as Universology, it was difficult to say where 
one ought to begin. It seemed a good idea, however, to inquire when the 
subject first dawned on Mr. Andrews’ mind, and accordingly the reporter 
inquired whit studies he had been pursuing prior to his mind being 
directed to Universology. 

Mr. Andrews—Well, when I was eighteen years old I was much de- 
voted to studies in philology; and it was then that I first became con- 
vinced that there must be such a thing as a grammar of ideas. I then 
went on to philosophy, and here I discovered that I was really working 
at the same problem which had occupied all the great thinkers and 
metaphysicians who have ever lived; but I saw that I had got hold of it 
from anew point of view, in comparing ideas with the expression of ideas 
through language. Subsequently I studied Swedenborg, Fourier (in his 
idealistic social schemes), and Jacob Boehme, Finally I reached Auvuste 
Comte. That was some seventeen years ago. Then I laid down a plan 
of a course of study, whichincluled even medical science. I had pre- 
viously studied law; and from my father and brothers [ had grined con- 
siderable knowledge of theology. Sol passed the circle of the profes- 
sions and also of the sciences. 

Reporter—From the name * Universolozy”*’ one would be apt to infer 
that you propose a sort of eclecticism—like Victor Cousiu’s. Is it an 
eclectic system ? 

Mr. A.—Itis not eclectic in its origin or principles, thouch it isin ite 
effects or resnits. In its philoeophic aspect I call the system Iutegralism ; 
in its scientific relations, Universology; butin its supreme social rela 
tions, in its relations to humanity, I call it Pantarchy. 

R.—Then the system has three aspects: philosophical, scientific and 
what we may call humanitarian 

Mr. A.—Exactly. 

R.—Well, don’t you recognize anything outside of these domains? 
Don't you admit the existence of any God, or Civine being or first 
cause ? 

Mr. A.—I recognize a lozical Origin, which I identify with the Logos 
of St. John, who, he says, was in the besinning ** with God and was 
God.”’ 

R.—That would be a conception, then, approaching very nearly those 
of religious people generally, 

Mr. A.—Yes; itis a mixture of that, perhaps, with the basic concep- 
tions of Hegel. However, my system begins in another way. It does not 
follow that these beliefs, if I have them, are eisier final or correct. 
What I supply is a Method of criticism and investightion. 

R.—Please explain that Method to me. 

Mr. A.—The Method consists of the identification of the law which 
distributes the material world with the law which distributes the facte 
ofthe ming. For example, the fundamental discrimination in chem- 
istry—a science of pure matter—is designated by the two terms 
‘‘analysis and “‘synthesis.”” An equally fundamental discrimination 
in the science of the mind is also designated by the terms “analysis” 
and ‘“‘synthesis.””’ You see, therefore, the presence of the same dis- 
crimination in the material sphere asin the mental sphere, employing 
the same words, and really signifying the same th'ng—that is to say, the 
taking asunder and the putting together. This identical pairing of logical 
facts, occurring in diverse and even Opposite sciences, is abstracted or 
taken out, and considered by itself as the subject matter of a new 
science, which professes to be the science of Universology. 

R.—Then you take the facts of analysis and synthesis in material 
substance, and analysis and synthesis in logical operations, and, group- 
ing them together, you form them into what you call a new science ? 

Mr. A.—Yes; discovering and demonstrating, therefore, a link of con- 
nection and a method of comparison wholly new between pure abstract 
and loyical entities and that which is external and material. This 
analysis and synthesis is then brought into relation with the spirit of 
the number One, which is agglomerative which repeats the synthesis; 
and the spirit of the number Two, which differentiates and repeats the 
idea of the analysis. 

R.—What do you mean by *‘ the spirit of the number One ?" 

Mr. A.—I mean the principle of unity in all its manifold methods of 
manifestation. And by the “spirit of the number Two,”’ I mean the 
principle of differentiation in all its variety of manifestations. By this 
transition we carry back the investigation to the starting point of all 
mathematical discriminations. I find that the spirit of the mathematics is 
the tertium quid which intervenes scientifically. exactly and rightly 
between the physicaland metaphysical domains, and interprets them. 

R.—Then, as far as I understand it, Universology may be defined as 
“the science of analogies,’’ or * the science of the comparability of 
things.” 

Mr. A.—Those would be correct definitions. 

R.—W hat practical bearing has this discovery ? 

Mr. A.—The first great practical bearing is that by connecting the 
evolution of practical life with mathematical ideas, or with principles 
derived from the domain of Mathematics, rather than from History or 
Natural History, we gain a basis of exact science in Sociology, as in all 
other spheres now confessedly inexact. From that point outward and 
forward we have also a canon of criticism upon all our speculations, by 
allying them at every point with the evolution of mathematical ideas, 
which thus assume the mediatorial supremacy between physics and 
meiaphysics. You must understand that I do not speak of mathematics 
as ordinarily comprehended, but of the spirit of mathematics; that is to 
say, Of principles derived from numbers, or from the classification and 
relation of numbers, 

R.—What is meant by that word “spirit? ’ 

Mr. A.~Laws and principles of au exact a prioré character, which 








manifest and represent the primary mathemitical discriminations, in 
accordance with which view the two fundamental principles of all things 
in matter, and mind, and movement, are denominated by me Unism and 
Duism, which are again the eptrit of number One and that of number 
Two, Other principles are derived from the difference between frac- 
tions and whole numbers; between cardinal and ordinal numbers; 
between odd and even numbers; which are traced out as the 
absolute origins of the existing metaphysical discriminations, 
such as subjective and objective on the one hand; and scientific 
principles, such as the centrifugal and centripetal tendencies on the 
other. By this means ecience and philosophy are brought constantly 
into direct comparison in a wholly new method, through the mediation 
of the spirit of the mathematics. 

R.—Then, in fact, by the principle of Unism you mean synthesis, and 
by Duism you mean analysis 

Mr. A.—Yes, but synthesis and analysis are only special instances ot 
Unism and Duism. Those principles are much broader than any mean- 
ings which synthesis and analysis now have. 

R,—But I understand that when you speak of Unism, you mean an 
operation in the mind, or in chemistry, or in any science involving the 
putting tog: ther of things, the compounding of them. For instance, in 
arithmetic you would call addition— 

Mr. A.—Uniemal. 

R.—Ah, yes; thank you. ‘‘Unisma!l.’’ And subtraction or division 
would be— 

Mr. A.—Duismal. 

R.—Exactly. ‘‘Duismal.”” The idea involved is the separation of 
things into parts 0: pieces, or properties. What do you gain by calling 
these Operations anything else besides synthesis and analysis’ A change 
of names is not a discovery of anything new ? 

Mr. A.—Unism and Duism reach toa far wider extent. It is the grand- 
est generalization that has ever been made. 

R.—It seems tome we have been using these terms, synthesis and 
analysis, in the widest extent possible. We have been applying them 
to operations in all the sciences. 

Mr. A.—I do not deny that those terms would do if they were suffict- 
en ly broadened; but they have never been so broadened in fact. For 
instance, it would seem absurd to call ceutripetal tendency in astronomy, 
or round or globose form in geometry, or the passion of love in the mind, 
synthetical; and yet they are all unismal, or special iustances of uniem ; 
und it would be egually absurd to call centrifugal tendency, or elongated 
form, or intellectual process (which primarily is analytical), merely 
analytical; yet they are. li duismal, or special instances of Duism. And 
even if the terms synthesis and analysis were broadened ever so much 
they would have to yield to the new terms, because these stand related 
to the mathematical ideas from which the very difference between 
analysis and synthesis is derived. 

R.—All right; go ahead! 

Mr. A.—The only two operations in the universe are putting together 
and putting asunder. Putting togetheris unifying, putting aeunder is 
dualizing. The spirit of these two operations is what is meant by Uniem 
and Duism. 

R.—There is another term I have seen in some of your published dis- 
courses, ** Triniem.’’ Whatis that? 

Mr. A.—Ah, that is too difficult a subject for me to deal with now. 
But I may explain to you that it is the hinge-wise combination of Uniam 
and Duism, 

B.—A sudden thought strikes me. I fancy I can explain it to myself 
by a little equation. A plus x equal to b minus x. The first number is 
unismal; the secoud duismal; and the whole is an example of Trinism. 
Will that do? 

Mr. A.—-You've hit it exactly. I prefer now, however, to speak of the 
scientific aspects of these two latter. I will tell you the advantages 
we gain from them and the other reiated features of Universology.* In 
the first place, we are enabled to measure and rectify our own specula- 
tions. In the second place, we institute a universal comparative aci- 
ence. At present Comparative sacience exists only in a few in- 
ttunces, a8 comparative philology, comparative anatomy, and 
eo on. And now, by instituting a Universology and Compurology 
of all sciences and of all domains of being, we institute an utterly tran- 
scendental science. I don't use that term “transcendental” to indicate 
a vague, flighty science—but a precise, vigorous and logical one. 

R.—What practical bearing do you consider the new science has upon 
eocial life? For instance, how does it operate in the region of poli- 
tics? 

Mr. A.—Let me explain to you. The principle of Unism declares {t- 
self despotic, authoritative, centralizing, It strives for the unity of the 
nation. The nation is represented in the person of the chieftain. Du- 
ism declares itself in the principle of individuality, personal freedom, 
self-assertion, and the like—what is generally comprehended under the 
name of democracy. The new science then teaches that these two priu- 
ciples are alike inherent and indestructible; that each has its pre-emj{- 
nent and indefeasible rights: and that the true science of politics is to 
adjust them in a true balanced vibration, which is then the principle of 
Trinism. 

R.—Well, that is all theory. What do you propose to do ? 

Mr. A.—We will now come to the more practical part of what we are 
going to do in politics—the organization of a new, universal and su 
preme institute of humanity, which [ name Pantarchy. 

R.—That ie, a sort of universal magistracy. You would like to see al] 
mankind under one headship. 

Mr. A.—I would not only like to see it, but I propose to bring it about. 

R.—Where do you propose to fix the capital of the Pantarchy ? 

Mr. A.—For the present, perhaps permanently, in the City of New 
York. 

R.—Why? 

Mr. A.—First allow me to speak of the time, before epeaking of the 
place. The people of every epoch are apt to consider it as the crisie- 
epoch; but thatis simply a suggestion of egoti-m—a suggestion of the 
feelings. Now, I regurd the present age—yes, almost the present year— 
as the grand crisis-epoch of human affairs. And I do not arrive at this 
conclusion on merely assumed grounds, or at the suggestion of the senti- 
ments; but from a scientific analysis of history and the signs of the 
times. Now with reference to the place where the crisis will centralize 
itself and firet exhibit ite constructive forces. The same method of in- 
vestigation proves to me that America is the leading nation of the world 
—the head of humanity. There is,in my judgment, a huodred times 
more vigorous mental activity in America than in any other country 
taking, I mean, the character of the whole population into the account. 
If, then, we narrow the inquiry, and ask where in America we are to look 
for the centre of the movement’ we shall not look to South \merica, 
nor to the Southern States, nor to Canada; we shall flad ourselves con 
fined toa narrow belt of country, two hundred miles wide, extending 
from Portland to Omaha, lapping overon the Pacific. Again, within thie 
limit of the country the leadership of protressis not to be looked for 
among the great conservative masses, There are progressive leaders 
who are in advance of the people, The real vanguard of humanity is 
therefore to be sought for in the little handful of prozresasive thinkers 
mainly within the territory specified. By pursuing this sifting process I 
narrow the locality and the class almost to a point, and Mx it in the me- 
tropolis of America. 

K.—Well, what machinery of government will the Pantarchy use ¥ 
Something like the United States Goveruimeut, Willi Ministers aud great 
representative bodics 

Mr. A, —Pantarchy is that form of government, nowhere hitherto cor- 


pletely illustrated, which shall satisly and recoucile the absolutism og! 
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pected that it will absorb the positivist tendencies of the age. 


h. | suppose you expect education to be creat! y extended ? 

Mr. A.—We expect education and enlightenment to burst upon the 
world in an immense and rapid manner from three sources. First, from 
those combined influences which are universally recognized for the pro- 
motion of education; secondly, from the open confluence of the two 
worlds, the spiritual and the mundane, now impending; thirdly and 


mainly, from the discovery of universology, unifying the intellectual con- 


ceptions of humanity. 
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R.—You believe, then, in a spiritual world ? 
Mr. A.—-Yes, as a scientific fact. 

R.—That brings us back to where we started from. Do you believe in | 
any Supreme Being ? | 
Mr. A.—I recognize a God under my own definition, which I have 
already given you—that of the Logos. The central nodus of uni- | 
versal principles tending constantly to incarnate themselves more and 


more completely in man. 


R.—What, then, according to your jadgment,is the spiritual world 
composed of? The souls of defunct mer 

Mr. A.—The survivorship of men who inhabited the world in past 
gener ations, 

R.—I do not clearly understand you. By the “survivorship of men,’ 


do you mean the souls or spiritual part of men, in the common accepta- 
tion of those terms? 

Mr. A.—Yes, subst 
of the doctrine 


but with many modifications 


ight thrown 


important 


derived from new | upon the subj 
versology. 

R it 
proofs have you that the soul of man is immortal 
from the 

Mr. A. 
tions 
Baconian method of investigation, 

K.—Whew! 

Mr. A, 
BOlogy, 


Well, are there any proofs of the immortal What 


eXists apart 


the soul ? 
-~that it 


v { yf 


body ¥ 


-Partly the intuitions of all ages; partly the manifesta 


of modern spiritualism, which render themselves rigorously to the 


past 


-Partly and mainly proofs derived from the analogies of univer- 
which are somewhat difficult to explain without a special study 


of the science, 

R.—I[t seems to me that the leading principle of universology is anal- 

ogy. Youtry to explain facts in one region of thought by what takes 
place in another, 

Mr. A.—Yes; universology or comparology is analogy, scientifically 
understood, All actual existence is a dramatization of abstract princi- 
ples. Universology seizes the abstract principles, and then demonstrates 


their dramatization in the 
alogy for the first time re 


In this manner it renders an 


or scientific, 


actual world, 
liable 


K.—I do not see that analogy proves anything. It may make some 
things probable: nothing more, 
Mr. A.-—No, not as now understood, or, rather, misunderstood, in the 


acience 
From what I have said in reg 


world. But it would prove things if you had all 
universological basis. 
world and to God, 


arranged on a 
ird to the spi itual 
you will see that universology culminatesin thevlogy. 


R.—You have a theology ? 

Mr. A.—Yes. 

R.—Then I wish you would convey tome something more definite in 
regard to your beliefs about a Supreme Bein You formerly spoke o 


his becoming incarnate in man, as the L 
came incarnate, 


or that there 


uoLros 
a 


spoken of by St. 
Do you think there Was a special incarnation in Jesus. 


John be- 


is a continuous incarnation in humanity ? 


Mr. A.—God is truth. <A priori truth is abstract. If it remained ab- 


stract purely it would be unrevealed to the haman mind: we might call 
it zero, though atill not zero, for it would be the absolute form 
Waiting to be inftilled and unveiled. I have already identified 
God with the Logos, that is, the uncommunicated Word. When 
it becomes the communicated or the revealed Word, then it is 
the Logos incarnated in humanity, Itis revealed in all concrete or real 


being; primarily, therefore, in the universe 
man universal: 
characters—vreat 


municated Word. 


at large; specially in 
personally in representative men and women 


inspired of the 


more 
pivotal 
leaders ol otherwiss 


vans uncom- 


R.—You consider Jesus, then, as a sort of Pantarch of Humanity ? 
Mr. A. 


la my personal estimat 
man of the 


, Jesus was the representative or God- 


preliminary or intuitional development of humanity. HH 
was the God-man of that epoch, and overlaps our epoch by the divine in- 
fluence of his life, instructions and death. ButI do not accept him as 
the representative of that of which he made no manifestat'on. He made 
no manifestation of that vreat and yoverning department of Knowledy: 
Which we now characterize as positive. Jesus himself referred to th 


fact that in more ancient Scriptures certain eminent men had been calle d 





ct by uni- | 
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classic character concern themselves great rising 


STUDIES UPON A FORBIDDEN TOPIC. 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 

Physiology is the science waich treats of the physical fune- 
tions in their normal condition; pathology relates to them 
when they are diseased. It is usual, in fashionable books 
upon the former science, to expound what may be known 


concerning the brain, the muscles, the thorax and the abdom- 


inil viscera, the nerves and glandular system, but to leave 
out the infor mation which is most coveted and needed. Such 
knowledge, it is said, is only fit for professional works, and 


not suitable for popular reading. Accordingly, children are 
left untaug ht: adolescents perceive themselves subject to 
marvelous phenomena, of which only the unworthy venture 
to instruct them; and men and women assume the relation 


of husband and*wile as lawless and as ignorant as the venest 


With a prospect in store of a shortened and an embit- 


_ 


tered lite. This is the great cause of degeneracy among Civil- 
ized peoples, and of the early decay of women. Whoever 
ventures to tell them better does so at the risk of being 


svouted as immodest, and considered perhaps as one who 
would profane the very mysteries of the temple where the 
Shekinah is manifest. 

We have littl reverence for modesty of this character. 
The principal deterence which we pay to it is from a fee.ing 
of tenderness toward honest souls, who have not yet learned 
to appreciate the freedom which is conferred by the know]l- 

ve of true manhood and womanhood. We would impede 
no one, but we scorn that prurient modesty which is so eager 
to make one an offender for a word, while mise ry reizns on 
every hand trom ignorance of the laws of our physical be- 
ing. 

ifealth is a condition of body maintained only by conform- 
ing to physiological law—it is a state of equilibrium between 
excess and privation. In no particular 
more essential than in the exercise of those functions which 
pertain to the sexual organization. We propose, therefore, 
to consider this feature of the subject—not being ashamed of 


CQ) 


anything that God was not ashamed of creating, yet, at the 
same time, treating of the matter in no irreverent temper 


Sex is sacred as lite; and its behests require as vigilant and 
abundant attention as those of the appetite for food or the 
impulse of worship. We would deprecate the trampling 
down of social order on the one hand and the establishment 
of unnatural restriction on the other. 

In tracing the functions of each organ we quickly perceive 
that the Creator acted according to a purpose, leaving noth- 
ing to chance. ‘The impulse upon each organ to act is a law 
of nature, and cannot be obstructed or excited into abnor- 
mal activity without doing violence to the organ thus re- 
strained or stimulated. In treating of this subject, therefore, 
& moralist should be intelligent, or he will place himself’ at 
variance with physiological law. It is useless to enact and 
criminal to enforce regulations which are thus at variance. 
No wise man will lecture the hungry upon the duty of fast- 
ing. All the organs require development, nourishment and 
alike; and privation is a violence which nature is 
sure to resent and punish. 

We will not dilate on the evils of luxury and excess; they 
are Witnessed on every hand in the loss of stamina, the enfee- 


bling of body and mind, the inducing of numerous and 
loathsome diseases. Probably many of the disorders attrib- 


uted to climate, to diet, to consanguineous parentage, are but 
the consequences of such excess, But this is a suleject that 
many writers are fond handling, and it may therefore be 
omitted trom our disquisition. We will direct our attention 
to the other extreme, as being equally abnormal, suicidal 
and immoral, 

It is bad logie which cites such abuses for argument that 


is virtue to omit al] —— of the badly- treated functions. 


it 


Such reasoning, we are aware, has been common in all coun 
tries among all people, in all ages and in all religions. Per- 
sia, India, Judea and prehistorical America, Magians, Brah- 


lbilis, Buddhists, essenes, Pythagoreans, Gnostics anal Ne@o- 


Piatonists have conc urred In inculcating sexual abstinence as 
the chiet good, 


—— 


is this equilibrium | 





| of the 1 
| causing all varieties of disea 








in his third lecture at the College of Phy- 


ertion: 


Doctor Maudsley, 
sicians, the tollowing ass 


mewKeS 


“Sexual hallucinations, betraying an ovarian or uterine ex- 
citement. might almost be described as the characteristic tea- 
ture of the insanity of old mais, the false visions of unreal 
indulgence being engendet pro ably, in the same way as 
visions of banquets occur in the dreams of starving persons, 
or as visions of cooling st ims to one who is perisbing of 
thirst. It seems to be the fact that, although women bear 
sexual excesses better than men, th ‘Vy suffer more than men 


. .1e 
OUrse? 


het 


do trom the e 


The 


iiee deprivation of 


celebrated Ninon de L’ Enclos, in « letters, 


also made a similar statement, declaring that Women have a 
physical nec Ssily for love. 

The philosopher Plato, in the Timzeus, Ixxil., ascribes to 
Socrates the tollowing statement: The masculine impulse, 
becoming impatient of restraint and imperious, is cager to 
exercise supremacy, The same is the case with the wombs 
and organs connected with them in women, which form, so 
to speak, a distinct being, instinctively desirous of fecunda- 
tion. This impulse when it remtins without fruit beyond 
proper time, becomes restive and indignant, and, moving in 
every direction throughout the body, it obstructs the passage 


reath and throws women into extreme disturbance, 


; 
— 


elppoerant gs and Galen concur in the same declaration ; 


and Valescus, Forestus, Fernal Rivivre, Hoffinan and others 
attribute lyst erja to this causs surdach, in 2 Reet 
tled 7’ratté de Physiologie, asserts that entire 3 bstine * from 
sexual pleasure docs more injury to thre Socialis, organ- 
ism than to that of men; that unmarried women are tre- 
quently attacked by disturbances of the menses, chlorosis 


and leucorrhaea; and they also have a great propensity to 


melancholy, and are subject to attacks of vurious grave mala- 
dies. , 

It is unquestionah ly true that men are equal sufferers from 
the like cause. The French writer, Michelet, asserts that 
with the man the ¢ ntre of sensibility is the stomach, and 
with woman the womb, and perhaps is correct, as the benign 
influences of good feeding seem to demonstrate in the case of 
most men. But the mase line seX is no exce pi ion to the pen- 
alty of mental and pathological disturbance resulting from 
abnormal continence. Men > ive presented unmistakable 


symptoms of hysteria, although the name indicates it to be a 
woman's disease : ot hypochondria, and other ailments in- 
dicative of the disturbance of the nervous system, The intel- 


lectual faculties have suffered and prematurely perished; the 


force of character has withered like the right hand of King 
Jeroboam. To this cause has been attributed the peculiar 


sufferings of the poet, William Cowper, and the eccentric, 
half-insane conduct of Swift, Pope and others, Plhituisis has 
been simulated and even induced, and a long array of dis- 


ases Can be enumerated, tor all which this irritating Cause is 
responsible, 

Many writers do not hesitate to oo pr pe these evils to 
masturbation, a practice carrying a low lL of accountability 
heavy as the burden on the shoulders of "Solin Bunyan’s pil- 


is 


grim. It is indeed a pra ‘tice to be ae precate “1. resiste “d, and 
as fur as possible extirpated ; but it is not, as they seem to 
indicate, the guilty cause of all these woes 

Some professed physiologists remind us that the same 
forces which are employed in the exercise of the sexual fune- 
tion may act vicariously, and obtain relief by some manual 
or intellectual labor. Sir Isaac Newton has often been cited 
as an example, although he was erratic on the subject of bib- 
lical exegesis. We are indisposed to argument in this direc- 


tion, believing as we do that the normal recourse in the case 
is found only in connubial life 

We deprecate heartily the notion Uhat 
modest, and that the sexual relation is deteriorating to the 
spiritual and moral nature. In our view, the affections con- 
stitute the entity of the life itself, and their normal exercise 
is essential to health and is the condition on which we enjoy 


sexual ideas are not 


= 


the blessings of existence. There is a golden medium be 
tween degrading sensuality on the one hand and mawkish 
isceticisim on the other, with all them mischiets. The all 


wise Creator had a desivn in this matter, 
with the behests ot 


ance of his plans. 


and our compliance 
iui to the further 
genuine morality, 


this function is essent 


There is no virtue, no 
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il, and Phe law of God in this matter is written in our nature, 204 | tive organization of society, upon serentific principles, is to | the people have,as 1t were, commited Sticide, tiiat is to 
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the at- it ~ pier grs u Nir (ru swe and won 1" to yleid to It a rey p| be begun. Not only is this agitation shown to exist in this] say, they have placed their strictly individual rights at 
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and al the old Chaldean, that God called the twofold unit the male country, but it bas lately been developed, that labor socie- the disposal ot privile ged persons, authorized to make and 


earlier 
of the 
prative 


and female Adam, or Man, in the day when he so created 
them in His image, and so formed them in the very likeness 
of the Divine. 


ties exist throughout Europe, baving # common head and administer law. Hence, the legislation of all Christian 
centre, and that they deem them-elves strong enough to ex- countries (except Switzerland, perhaps) reeks w ith cor- 
press wishes entirely antag mistice to the ruling powers. 


of the Having written thus plainly, we conclude by expressing , e thn het a to theonmie souks ruption; tyranny is everywhere rampant; so tal anarchy 
of the our entire concurrence with the sentiment of the great pial. Now Woes ee i aremeanae gate vf ge ; ; triumphs over order ; Wats, and rumors of wars. are 
ressing losopher Jamblichus in relatioy to imparting knowledge to | thing more than mere insttuments for agitation, mere means omnipresent. and man. us such, subsists only by 
red by the impure and unworthy: “ He who pours water into the | by which the injastice between labor and capital is exposed, ro —_s : . 
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muddy well does but disturb the mud.”—( De Vita Pythagore 


LITTLE GOLDENHIATR. 


—— 


Goldenhair climbed upon grandpapa’s knee ; 
Dear little Gioldenhair, tired Was she, 
All the day busy as busy could be. 


Up in the morning as soon as ‘twas light, 
° Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of nizht. 


Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her head, 
What has my darling been doing.” he said, 
Since she rose with the sun from her bed?” 


. 
- 


© 


. ’ 


Pity much,”’ answered the sweet little one 
‘T cannot tell so much things I have dene, 
Piayed with my dolly and ieeded my bun, 


. 


‘And then I jumped with my little jamp-rope, 


And I made out of some water and soup 

Bootiful worlds, mamma’s castles of hope. 

i afterward readed in my picture-book, 

And Bella and |. we went to look 

For the smooth little stones by the side of the brook. 


1} is to become constructive in their action; instead of ex- 


pending all their meaus and strength in the work of pulling 
down the old system of things, they should begin the 
actual construction of a new system. For this end they 
must bring science—the science of sociology—to their aid, 
and make its professors active Jeaders and trusted assist- 
ants in the grand work. Capital is putting forth some strong 
efforts to confine science in its interests, but the teachings 
of science are of too general and cosmupolitan a character to 
permit its professors to ally themselves with a pseudo aris- 
tocracy—the aristocracy of wealth. 

Well may the political parties view with alarm the begin- 
ning of organization among the classes they have until now 
relied upon to carry themselves into power. It bereft of the 
eapacity to influence the masses who heretofore hav not 
thought for themselves, they kaow their power will depart. 
How has it been possible thus long for leaders to contro) 
the masses, except that the masses have permitted others to 
act for them, and that without rendering any account for 


sufferance. 

Such a state of things is surely net the natural order of 
human progress. It may realize, to a certain extent, the 
modern doctrine of the “Survival of the fittest,” if the 
fittest be the meanest and most brutal of men, and withal 
the least useful. Ifso. however, it is time that doctrine 
should receive another and different application—one 
which, originating a new administration of human affairs, 
according all rights to all men, and awarding pr ivileges to 
none, surrounds mankind from birth, through life, with 
such guarantees of individual growth and development, 
that only the mean and brutal may perish, and the wise 
and good survive. 

The elements of Individual Sovereignty consist in the 
exhibition of a perfect mastery over the exercise of all the 
powers of the individual. It needs no argument to dem- 
onstrate that if the means of attaining this mastery were 
placed within the reach of all, no conflict of any descrip- 


of to- such action ? The time for sach representation has passed. | tion between equal fellow-men, such as men would then 
. ** And then I comed home and eated my tea sited . te , ste : : ay 

elibacy And [climbed up on grandpapa’s knee, Phe people have arr.ved at that desres of understanding ot | be, could ever occur. What, then, are the conditions pre- 
Is no And I jes as tired as tired can be.” 
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Lower and lower the little head pressed, 
Until it had dropped upon grandpapa’s breast 
Dear little Goldcuhair, sweet be thy rest! 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


os 





This question forms one of tie corner-stones of future so- | 


ciety, but of all the questions in which society seems interest- | ' - 
| those whose interests are sacrificed. 


edit is the worst understood. Four-tifths of the people of the 


world toil on, year after year, and all the time see the other | 


fifth revelling in the luxuries the sweat of their brows lias 
produced; while the one-fifth enjoy the luxuries thus pro- 
duced, as though they had acquired them by divine right, 
which none may call in question or dispute. The great 
power of the laboring many has never been felt. It has 
never been concentrated or orzanized into concert of action. 
Sven now thisimmense force is still dispersed. It seems to 


their actual interests, that will not admit of a blind ac- 
quie-cence in all that even a “ People’s Congress” might do. 
They will begin to instruct their representatives instead of 
beicg led by them. 

"Tis true that by capital coming to the rescue of the coun- 
try, if is intact to-day; but it asked its price and has 
been paid. So far the obligation is removed, and justice to 
allis demanded. Legislition entirely in the interests of cap- 
ital will not be any lonver tacitly acknowledged as binding 
W Latever obligations 
the country may be under-to thoss who hold its securities, it 


is uuder still greater to the producing interest, to which it 
/ must look forthe ability to retire them when called upon 
_so to do by the tenor of the contract they contain. It thus 
/appears that all the interests and all the prosperity of the 
| country are dependent upon the producing classes, and 


therefore to them government musf listen, for they will not 


be ignored much longer. 


cedent, so to speak? Education for the young—compul- 
sory and exclusively secular; Insurance for the old, intirm, 
sick and otherwise disabled: and land, labor and 


money for the matured man; with a free exchange of 
thoughts, opinions, words, and the p rsonal iL urticipation 
of all, to the extent of the ability of each, in the exe reise of 
the law-making p wer. Surely this is not too large a con- 
tribution to the “ make up” or constitution of a well- 
developed man! But Representative Leg’s’ation denies 
universal or even secular education, or if, perchance, it 
accords it, it is under such circumstances that the children 
of the poor cannot avail themselves of its benefits ; it 
guarantees no insurance against the infirmities of old age 
or the other “ills that flesh is heir’ to; treats land, labor 
and money as marketable commodities, subjects of traftic, 
instead of the natural inheritance of free men: and allows 


: | | personal participation in the law-making power only to 

vagy have sand centre around which it can gather. It has no or- | eee ae those privileged persons duly selected for that purpose by 
genisasion, and eerein soe —m weak eae ee HUMAN GOVERNMENT, less than one-third of the whole number constituting the 

ribes to _Organization 8 ould be efi ete’ for two Principat ends : | ree community. 

mpulse, First, for construction; second, for destruction. The old | One of the conseq ences arising from the administration 
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systems cumber the ground whereon the new must be reared 
and it must be pulled down to give them room; neverthe- 
less the constructive part of the operation must first begin ; 
before the old will yield the new must at least be formn- 
lated. Tiisis not impossible in the department of prin- 
ciples. Todis new rests uyvon foundations deeper down than 
existing things, und these can, theretore, be used previonsly 
to the destruction of the foundations of the old. The new 
also reaches higher than the old, hence its frame-work may 
be reared, while yet the old stand comparatively intact 


‘ Le 


The work of construction once begun, that of destruction | 
must necessarily immediately follow, and when the former | 


shall bave been completed, the latter will have been bu 
finished. This is the philosophy of Lutezration and of Dis- 
integration in all departmeuts ef the universe. 


L .bor and Capital is a question reiating in the first in-| the mind and will of the people, as a whole, and in their 


several parts, 


stance to the material prosperity of a peuple ; but secend- 
arily it reacts upon all otber interests—upon intellectual, 
moral, physical and religious, None of these interests can 
flourish amonga people who are burdened by material wants; 


land are acco pplishe l thereby, 


ARTICLE T. 
REPRESENTATIVE LEGISLATION, 


GOVERNMENT, pure and simple, after all that has been 


said of its nature and functions, may be defined exactly as 
the co wrined « Hort ot al 


to attain to better physical, intellectual and moral con- 


ditions. g 


since people may 


accordingly as the ends for which it is instituted are just 


the executor of law, and while law ts the creature of legis- 


lation, legislation, to be just, should be the expression of 


Sovereignty of the Individual. This is a phrase which is 
often terribly perverted s> as to mean despotism of the 


individual; but he who is most truly sovereign (over him 


ll peoples within certain localities 
[It is not, therefore, in itself, either good or evil. 
ignorantly confound the end thereof with 


the means thereto, It becomes either one or the other. 


It should consequently be 


securing, beyond a peradventure, the 


of Government by Representative Legislaturs is the in- 
timidation, bribery and dishonesty attending the exercise 
of the right of suffrage. Divested of all personal account- 
ability, the voter becomes criminally indifferent to the 
character of his representative. The most unscrupulous 
ani venal of men are placed in nomination and elected, 
appareitly because they are urs‘rupulous and venal. Con- 
scientious and unselfish men are not likely to confer privi- 
leges in consideration of the receipt of a share of the 
spoils accruing to the p ivileged parties. And in the sys- 
tem of Repres ntative Lezis ation no remedy can be found 
for the erying evil. The enactment of laws to punish 
fraudulent voting and corrupt legislation avails nothing, 
because the executors of the laws and the magistrates are 
just as corrupt as the legislators, aad the people hive 
parted with the power to apply an efficient legal remedy, 
Even the Veroof the old Roman Empire, which was given 


to a Tribune or the 0 le. il ‘tin F un ler a «lire { }) yp bar 


“gt neither are they usually, unitedly prosperous among that er id vote, is not reserved to them. The acts of the representa- 
y from | ' self), most cheerfully accords to all the same rights and]. ; : 
stakable part of a people who are greatly advanced in matertal pos: | 5) , : ) Sy : ky e : tive are not sulbmitted to the » aple for app OVal or rejec 
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vancement of al) the oftherinterests. It isthe mean between 


the extremes—the calling up from tuose below, and tlhe | 


leveling down of those above the mean—in which the har- 
mony 0} all is found. 
Harmony of all the interesis of humanity can alone be 


€ ; FY | f ‘ff ’ i +} ’ ; Y s r ; . A ' ’ * . *_.* . 6 
attained through OV FUMIZA 1ONn. A p) 1M bei Da ls ot Ol- | by 4]}] alike. to the extent oO! th a & ip l ‘ifles of each, a tuir 


ganization can only be discovered by scientilic iovestiva- 


the science of sociology, which, of all sciences, isthe least 
understood by the general mind. Yet there are among the 
great minds of the planet a large nuuber of those who 
thoroughly comprehend tais science, and it is to these that 
the world must look for a reconstruction of its society upon 
such principles as shall reader it permaneat; upon such, as 


differences existing in the human family calling for differ- 


varied needs and wants. 


in, and appertaia to, the individual man, and cannot, con 


ent adapt itions of physical and mental conditions to its 
The SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL should, therefore, constitute the basis of a true 


system of legislation, for unless this right is fully enjoyed 


} . ° ° - 

)and honest expression of the mind and will of the people 
ion. he organization of society must be realized through | a : . 

tion, T o ‘ : , ; ©" | cannot be obtained, since human rights exclusively inhere 


sistently with the development of his powers and the exer. 


cise of his prerogatives, be delegated to his fellows, True 


| nor duties. 


it can constantly be improved upon, without chaning its | 


, 


}it is, that an isolated individual can have neither rights 


Alone in the world. his action ean affect only 


his own condition, Society, however, excludes isolation 


may be rejected and another substit ited, they survive and 
his successor contirms them, So from year to year the 
shame and disgrace of the great iniquity augment, the 
wicked exult, and tiie hearts of good men sink within 
them. Unless there bea revolution in the State, effected 
by the independent action of the people through their 
primary meetings, no improvement in the character of 
legislation can be effected. 

: Winiram West. 
New York, Oct. 3, 1570. 
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A-NOVEL MARRIAGE SERVICH, 


At Ravenna, Ohio, lately, a couple, before the Mavor 
sinvular marriage ceremo 


Pigeret.y a | 
, performed this 


* Before you, a8 witnesses Il avree to tak Catharine Stone] who I 
i 
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OUR FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 





4. The Universal Government of the Future—to be the 
United States of the World—The Pantarchy. 


2. The Universal Religion of the Future—to be the New 
Catholic Charch—tits Creed, Devotion tothe Truth, 
found where it may be, and lead where it may. 


3. The Universal Home—Palaces for the People— Domes. 
tic and Industrial Organization—The Scientific 
Reconciliation of Labor and Capital—Socioloygy. or 
the Science ot Society—Uniyersal Reconstruction on 
n basis of Freedom, Equity, and Universal Fra- 
ternity. 


4. The Wniyersal Science—Universology, based on the 
discovery and demonstration of Universal Laws, 
inherentand necessaryin the Natuge of t hinge, per- 
meating all «spheres and reconciling all diflerences; 
with its accompanyinr2 Philosophy of tntegralism. 


5. The Universal Language of the Future—Alwato (Ahl.- 
wah-to)—The Future Vernacular of the Planet 
based on and derived from the Principles of Univer- 
sology. 


The Universal Canon of Art. derived trom the same 
Principles; and, pre-emineot’y, the Universal Sci- 
ence of Nan (Arthropology) as the Exponent of Duty, 
th: Model of Arc. the Gui te of Sccial KHecons'iruction, 
und the KRev<«lation of the Mysteries of the Universe. 


7. The Universal Formula of Universological Science— 
UNIS’, DUIS ard TRINISM. 


8. The Universal Reconciliation of all differences—The 
Harmony of the Race, threugh the Enfallibslity of 
Reason, Science and Demonstration—' he Co-opera- 
tion of the Spirit-World with the Mandane Sphere— 
The Inauguration of the Millennium, through 
Science, uided by the ripening of the Religious Senti- 
mentin Wan, and the confluence of the Two Worlds. 


Mr. Andrews’ Leading Articles will be found en the 
Fifth Mage. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES AGAIN. 


FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THEIR MANNER OF 
OPERATING. 





ALARMING FACTS REGARDING REAL ESTATE. 





The Co-operative System of Insurance a Cun- 
ningly Disguised Delusion, 
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In our last number we made some remarks on the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory aspect of insurance business, and 
commented on the management of fire insurance compa- 
nies in particular, What this management has been we 
instanced in detail. Where it will ultimately lead to— 
ruin and bankruptcy——we did not scruple also to state. As 
it is now, it would almost be better for such companies as 
have solid, invested capital, to let that invested capital earn, 
as it always will, its legal interest, stop underwriting and 
wait the inevitable results—to those who proceed in it—of 
the present low rates, competition, recklessness in taking 
risks and enormous commissions. When as much as forty 
per céx.t. commission to an agent is paid by a fire insurance 
company—and we know of one case at least where it has 
been—the general demoralization must be severe. 
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Even this mismanagement of the technical branches of 
insurance, and the fraud of the officers of the companies 
on the shareholders in originating and continuing the sys- 
tem of commissions, in which many of them have been prt- 
vately interested—and the results of which are now becom- 
ing apparent—bad as they are are not the worst features 
of the present condition. Very many companies are not 
organized in strict compliance with the State law. Very 
few, if any, are. The law requires the capital to be paid 
in in cash and then invested in State or United States stocks, 
or in bonds and mortgages on real estate worth at least fifty 
per cent. more than the amount of the mortgage. But 
how is this done and in what manner is this valuation as- 
certained? In plain fact, companies have been organized 
by parties agreeing to furnish bonds and mortgages on 
real estate and receive therefor the shares of the company 
to be organized. The general process of accomplishing 
this is understood by insurance men. The shares thus re- 
ceived are easily disposed of. Real estate is very difficult 
to sell. It is an object, of course, on the part of those fur- 
nishing the “ securities,” viz.—the bonds and mortgages— 
to put as exorbitant a value as possible on the property, and 
on all surrounding property, and the projectors of the com- 
pany, if not privately concerned in the “speculation,” are 
altogether too anxious to “ get the company started” to be 
anything but acquiescent to any proposed arrangement for 
that end. How detrimental all this might become to the 
safety promised by the company to its policy-holders may 
be easily understood; but how dangerously it has now 
acted upon the community at large in aiding to give fic- 
titious values to everything, and in fact putting our whole 
business interests in a very perilous position, is not at first 
sight so readily seen, and we now proceed to point it out. 
The price of real estate in New York has been run up to 
extravagant figures, which cannot be much longer sus- 
tained. It is beyond all precedent here or elsewhere, be- 
yond comparison with the price of similar real estate in 
the most valuable quarters of the most crowded cities and 
capitals of the Old World. It is so unnaturally high that 
rows and rows of brown stone houses in the upper parts of 
the city, and blocks upon blocks of vacant lots remain un- 
occupied and unbuilt on. Citizens are driven out of the 
city to the surrounding villages; vacant stores and offices 
are everywhere seen with bills “ to be let.” 

In the face of these facts is the fabulous advance in the 
price put upon such property, without any corresponding 
demand for it. Yet, in many cases, property, though not 
so offered, can be bought by assuming the mortgages on 
it. Now, what would this property bring in the event of 
a panic and of forced sales? and where would the decline 
in value stop in caseof such panic? Not surely with the 
wiping out of merely so much speculative value thus put 
on real estate,but with serious loss of assets to corporations, 
and this re-acts upon business men and banks,insured under 
their policies or holding their shares as investments or col- 
laterals. There is food for reflection in all this ; norare pre- 
cise figures wanting: “ The amount of money loaned upon 
bond and mortgage by the life and fire insurance com- 
panies of this State, amounted last year to the stupendous 
figure of $79,253,804, while the amount so loaned by the 
life insurance companies alone, increased from $16,541,915 
in 1865, to $58,015,201 in 1868, an increase of 350 per cent. 
in four years! But even this sum is exclusive of $4,553,854 
inv: sted by these same companies in real essate of their 
own ! 

With this statement before us, we can appreciate what 
subscribing to the capital of an insurance company is with 
the understanding that the subscription is to be paid in 
bonds and mortgages, and we can feel profoundly that 
financial rottenness bids fair to overtake our institutions, 
It is folly to say that in case of a panic these companies 
would step forward and sustain the value of their assets, 
of so notoriously extravazant valuation. Of what good 
are assets which must be so sustained ?—what tangible, 
permanent security do they represent ? 

We spoke of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Life Insurance 
Company, and of the fallacy of the co-operative system 
of insurance. A correspondent asks for further informa- 
tion on the subject. The system of co-operative insurance 
introduced by Mr. McMurdy, of the Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Life Insurance Company, more completely accords 
with our views of what Curran called the British Parlia- 
ment, “a mocking delusion and a snare,” than anything else 
could. It is a mathematical impossibility, a curse to society, 
injurious to the public estimation of life insurance and a 
means to “lighten the burdens of the laboring classes, by 
relieving them of all their savings and appropriating the 
same under guise of payment for entrance fees, assessments, 
and:o forth.” Life insurance, properly conducted, is a 
mathematical certainty. It is the accumulation of such 
fixed sums, regularly paid, as will, with compound inte- 
rest, make up the amount of insurance at the death of the 
person insured, in addition to the expenses of the business 
and the average loss or mortality. Co-operative insurance 
is just the contrary, drops altogether the question of com- 
pound interest. and asks the payment from members, 
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WHILE THEY REMAIN, of the full amount of insurance, 
each successive payment, of course, being harder on the 
remaining members. It is very clear that they will not 
long remain members, and where then is the payment for 
losses to come from? The whole scheme, however cCun- 
ningly disguised, or in whatever shape appearing, is 
wrong in theory, absurd in practice and a great fraud 
upon that class of people who are most likely to be misled 
by such specious ideas, and most likely to suffer severely 
by being so misled. 

After specifying the character of the securities to be de- 
posited by life insurance companies with the comptroller, 
the law of New York says: “The comptroller shall hold 
such stocks and securities as security for policy holders in 
said company, and, so long as any company so depositing 
shall continue solvent, may permit such company to collect 
the interest and dividends on its stocks and securities 80 
deposited.” This is the law, and it is very explicit, leav- 
ing the comptroller no option. How can he recognize the 
co-operative policies issued by the Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Life Insurance Company as having any claim on the 
securities which he is said to hold for that company ? more 
particularly if these policies have not been va’ued to ascer- 
tain the solvency of the institution; and if our opinion is 
correct, and it is nevertheless endeavored to give an ap- 
pearance of value tothe policies by representing that they 
participate in any benefit from a deposit with the comp- 
troller for the safety of holders of regular life policies, a 
great wrong is being perpetrated, and new instances will 
occur of the disadvantages of cheap insurance. 

The business of life insurance itself is very much over- 
done in this city. There are about seventy companies, 
good, bad and indifferent, engaged in it, some of them ab- 
sorbing their capital in the expenses of desperate efforts to 
“get business.” Others, having nothing but the $100,000 
in bonds and mortgages deposited with the comptroller, 
which they cannot touch, are lingering in decline, nour- 
ished on such chance risks as may come along or are the 
refuse of other companies. Some of these corporations 
will eventually amalgamate with older companies, and 
others will soon die an early death. 
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NEW YORK & WESTCHESTER COUNTY RAILROAD CO. 
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THE NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD CO. 





A. K. P. JOY, ANDREW McKINNEY, JOHN Q. 
HOYT AND OTHERS, 





A Speculator puts his Chicago Experiences to 
Practical Us2 in the East, 
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Samuel C. Lawrence makes a Permanent 
Investment of $25,000, 
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When One Name is Worn Out Another is 
Invented to Practice Upon. 











HOW TO FILE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
AND OBTAIN A CERTIFICATE WITHOUT 
THE PAYMENT OF THE REQUIRED 
10 PER CENT. 





Daniel Drew, the Wise and the Honest, lays an Em- 
bargo upon Certain Sharp Practices. 





The Franchise still belongs to the New 
York and Westchester Company. 





THE RECORDS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 





In September, 1868, such a concern as the above heading 
would indicate was in existence. Some steps beyond or- 
ganizing a company and printing certificates of shares had 
really been taken. In sober truth the construction of a 
road had been commenced, and a few yards of track had 
been laid in Pear] street; but an “injunction ’’—the new, 
but very effective invention for certain phases of railroad 
building—had brought all operations to an end, though a 
very large amount of shares and bonds had been issued by 
the Company, in advance, to its contractor. 

At this period a ruined Western speculator, who, having 
no means of existence left to him in Chicago, had resolved 
on an effort in New York, associated himself with Boston 
parties of the same stamp, and, by paying the contractor 
in promissory notes, which they afterward repudiated, ob- 
tained the securities of the Company, issued as above 
stated, and elected themselves to official positions in the 
corporation, and by their loud protestations, really made 
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those honestly interested in the enterprise believe they in- 
tended to complete it. 

Whatever their intentions might have been their means 
torbade any steps toward railroad building, though in sharp 
financiering they certainly progressed, and may progress 
further on the way to Sing Sing; for they induced Mr. 
Samuel C. Lawrence of Boston to advance them the sum 
of $25,000, cash, under pledges of using the amount in the 
projected work. Instead of doing so they divided between 
themselves the sum, and even subsequently confessed doing 
so when called to account. Nor was this all. They exe- 
cuted a second mortgage of $100,000 on the affair to a M?. 
John D. Taylor, and also five notes of the corporation of 
$10,000 each. 

It being clearly impossible to realize anything more by 
this process of railroad building for themselves, a new role 
was commenced. These men, officers and directors of the 
New York and Westchester County Railroad Company, 
proceeded to cause a foreclosure on the bonds of the trust 
which they represented. The franchise—all the property 
existing—was sold by the Sheriff, under this foreclosure, 
for $150; and even this sum was not paid to the Sheriff, 
they not having either the sense or the means to pay it, so 
that in point of law the franchise seems still to rest with 
the Company. However, this point overlooked, on the 
ruins of the old Company a new one was erected, which, it 
was claimed, would be an important link in the Boston, 
Hartford and Erie Railroad. Money was raised in some 
way to makea show of work in the vicinity of Carmel in 
Putnam County, and the manipulators even succeeded in 
drawing some prominent New Yorkers into the new con- 
cern, which, under the name of the New Yok and Boston 
Rai‘road, was to have its beginning at King’s Bridge and 
its end at Brewster’s, on the Harlem Railroad, where it was 
proposed to connect with the Boston, Hartford and Erie 
Railroad, making a through line from King’s Bridge to 
Boston ; that is to say, it was so represented by these spec- 
ulators; but as they are entirely without means—as their 
operations in the New York and Westchester County Rail- 
road Company show them to be dishonest and faithless to 
their trusts, and, as is shown above, the franchises of the 
new concern are much more than doubtful, it will hardly 
answer to repose much confidence in the eventual success 
of the undertaking. 

This company was incorporated under the General Rail- 
road Law, bythe officers and other associates in the New 
York and Westchester County Railroad Co., which latter 
they had first plundered of all it possessed of means or 
credit. The new Company was organized by the election 
of the same individuals to the board of management, with 
but few exceptions, In filing articles of incorporation in the 
Department at Albany, it is necessary to make oath that a 
certain amount per mile has been subscribed, and that 10 per 
cent, thereon has been paid. Doubtless this oath was duly 
made, but we are assured not one cent had been called 
for or paid in by any of the subscribers to its capital stock 


With a certificate of incorporation thus obtained, as: 


alleged, by perjury, they proceeded to make a survey of 
the route running from King’s Bridge to Yonkers, thence 
through Leonard W. Jerome’s land to Saw Mill River and 
Croton Lake, thence to Lake Mahopac and Carmel, through 
the lands of Daniel Drew to Brewsters, at Harlem Rail- 
road, intending to connect with the Boston Hartford and 
Erie Railroad, thus forming a road without inlet or outlet 
into the city of New York or Boston, except such as other 
companies would control. It was stated at various meet- 
ings that they had aright to run over the Harlem Rail- 
road and the new .line of the Hudson River Railroad; 
also aright to runon the Hartford and Erie Railroad. 
Notwithstanding no such right existed legally, and could 
only be obtained by their own entire sacrifice, they pro- 
ceeded to obtain right of way over the proposed line. 

A large number of persons, deceived by false representa- 
tions, gave the right of way. Using this small possession as 
basis, they proceeded to obtain subscriptions to the 
capital stock which had been placed at $3,000,000 and with 
provision for abonded debt for another $3,000,000, to be 
contributed or borne by parties owning property along the 
proposed line, The town of Carmel was called upon for 
$200,000 in town bonds; but here they were met with one 
of the last of the old “forty thieves,” and wise Daniel 
stopped their progress until it should suit his peculiar 
views to allow an advance. After much effort and jdecep- 
tion they induced certain prominent parties in Carmel to 
assume the responsibility for $100,000, to be paid only 
when the road was graded, and with the further condition 
that the town of Carmel should have one of its residents 
placed in their board of direction. 

When this was done, and other arrangements were com- 
pleted, Daniel Drew placed his son-in-law in that position. 
The railroad speculators then commenced their work 
on borrowed capital to grade at the end where the 
$100,000 was voted them; but they found that the old 
leaven of the renowned forty thieves still enlightened 
honest Daniel: he was again toosharp for them. He will 
not permit them to get the $100,000 until it is sure that 
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the road is to be built through to New York and Boston. 
As this is not likely to occur, some of those living on 
the line think the loss may not be entire, as the 
road, graded, will make a good Boulevard, if no rails are 
put down, and its width increased ; for even this may be 
accomplished as cheap as the Boulevard Commission can 
do it. 

To make another dive for further funds, the rail- 
road speculators called a meeting at Yorktown, 
stating to it that if that town did not vote 
them $150,000 they would change the route, but 
as the honest countrymen knew the line was fixed 
by nature, unless the speculators had the art and the funds 
to tunnel Turkey Mountain, this second daring trick was 
fruitless. The next speculative effort was to make a show 
of buying Real Estate on the proposed route. For this they 
induced certain city capitalists to advance enough for them 
to bond some, and purchase other property, by small pay- 
ments down, the reckless adventurers stating they intended 
to imitate the Union Pacific and have a Credit Mobilier 
connection to purchase all Real Estate possible, cut it into 
town lots, and upon the presumption that the railroad was 
coming through, sell out at a very handsome figure. 
Another meeting was then called in Yorktown, at which 
they stated that nearly all the money was in bank to build 
the railroad, that it was requisite now for them to come 
forward and subscribe for stock and pay in 10 per cent. 
cash to secure the early advantage of its construction 
in that locality. 

Some of the wiseheads concluded not to subscribe, and 
thus saved the consequence of being held for the amount, 
but to secure getting the road they offered to present to the 
speculators 10 percent. upon each mile as it should be com- 
pleted, taking no stock whatever, and being satisfied 
with the simple facility of the road. This did not suit 
their condition, as money would be required to do the 
work before they could get the 10 percent. gift, and they 
remembered how easy it had been to get Gen. Lawrence's 

25,000, divide it, and do nothing. 

The route taken by the New York and Boston Road was 
the same line surveyed by the New York and Westchester 
County Railroad Company under the administration of 
Charles H. Kalbfleisch, Esq., of the firm of Martin Kalb- 
fleisch & Sons, andthe New York and Westchester Com- 
pany still claim the line as their property, as the officers 
of the New York and Boston are still the officers of the 
New York and Westchester, and state that the latter 
road has no interest in the former; and the Westchester 
Road has in their hands $100,000, obtained from a second 
mortgage; also $50,000 obtained from the Company’s 
notes, and they do not account for that. The records of 
the Supreme Court show how the charter was obtained, 
and how fraud was used, and those well known lawyers, 
Birdseye & Crosby, 120 Broadway, may show some very 
serious facts in relation to the case. The notes of the Com- 
pany indorsed by these “ Railroad Kings” are being at this 
time very freely offered on the streets at a discount so large 
as to prevent negotiation, under the belief of the insoly- 
ency of the institution. 

If there is any soundness in this enterprise, why do not 
its managers evidence it to the public? The line of road 
may be desirable. If so, and the parties are honest, the 
requisite funds could be had upon its securities in a legiti- 
mate manner. There is evidently something rotten in 
Denmark. 
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THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER REDIVIVUS. 





The first issue of the new series of this venerable weekly 
—to be published hereafter from New York—is presented 
for our estimate. The niche which this journal is expect- 
ed to fill, under a new administration of its affairs, is set 
forth in the following paragraph : 

To those who may wish to have an answer in brief to the question, 
what the epecial function of the Intelligencer is to be, we would say— 
putting in a gentle protest because of the enormous difficulty of such a 
nutshell programme: To furnish well-weighed comments upon public 
affairs, within and without the limits of our country. The paper will 
not be a party organ, but from the peculiar constitution of its editorship, 
of which the public will be further and fully notified in due course, wil) 
present all that is best in the doctrines of both parties in a forcible man- 
ner, from both points of view. To that large class of readers, accord- 
ingly, who are anxious for the greatness and good government of our 
country, we commend ourselves more than to those who are blinded and 
deafened by the noise and dust of mere party strife. 

We understand this notice to intimate that one of its 
editors is affiliated with the Democratic and the other with 
the Republican party; that the paper is to remain, there- 
fore, independent and, as it were, mediatorial between 
those parties, so far as national politics are concerned—that 
it will be,in other words, the critic and the mentor of each 
party in turn. 

For a paper whose function is still peculiarly political, 
this attempt at impartial criticism and equal fair dealing, 
if we do not mistake the purpose, is alike new and diffi- 
cult. Some of our great dailies, who have gained a posi- 
tion of independence through their commercial features, 
have been enabled to play this role. Wecertainly hepe that 











there exists a public ready to sustain an honest organ of 
criticism “ upon public affairs within and without the lim- 
its of our country; but we must, till better informed, be- 
lieve that Tue InreELLIGENCER, With such a programme, 
has, like ourselves, to make rather than ¢o jind its circle of 
readers; to create, in other words, its own public. 


THE NEW YORK & OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD. 


FURTHER EXPOSITIONS. 


The Deceptions Resorted to by Bankers to 
sell Bounds, 


Is Mr. George Opdyke Responsible for the Wholesale Misrevre- 
sentations? 





Announced paid up Capital, $6,000,000, 





The Real paid up Capital, $154,380.66. 


A Road 240 Miles Long Stretched out to 400 Miles 
for Financial Purposes. 





The Road has Eight Competitors now in 
Operation. 


THZ ROAD IN A WILDERNESS. 





MR. LITTLEJOHN’S STATEMENTS: ARE THEY AS 
RELIABLE AS THOSE OF MR. OPDYKE? 





A True Statement of its Probable Business, 
if it is ever Completed. 





That the greatest impositions have been practiced in the 
sale of railroad bonds, and that further attempts are now 
being made to palm off upon the public large amounts of 
such bonds, having but little, if any, solid basis of securi- 
ty, by self-styled ** bankers,” as unprincipled as the parties 
originating the railroad companies for their issue, seems 
but too evident, when the glowing advertisements of these 
pseudo bankers are tested by the material facts strictly ap 
pertaining to the roads under construction. 

If keen-sighted business men invested only a small por- 
tion of their gains in these * hap-hazard” bonds, taking 
the chances merely for amusement, but little injury could 
be done, further than the loss of so much productive capi- 
tal to the nation. Unfortunately, such investments are 
rare. Led on by a blind belief in the success of some 
bankers, whose growth has been as rapid as the fungus, 
and whose permanence may prove only as lasting as 
-* Shoddy,” men who have passed the age of sound judg- 
ment, and women who have never arrived at it, trust to 
the pamphlet prospectus, with a map of brilliant colored 
lines, and to the bold advertisements of “Choice Security,” 
as authentic truth, because the usurped name of “banker” 
is affixed below; and part with their careful savings in the 
belief they are to derive a lasting income of * gold.” 

The flush times of 1836 were characterized by similar 
adventures in finance, and “improvements for investment” 
—no voice of caution was then raised, as we now raise it, 
to save the confiding and the heedless fiom the impending 
crisis, or the ruin which came when it burst upon them. 
That a similar crisis is approaching, is evident by the de 
ceptive means adopted to gather in money for wild enter 
prises, and one of the wildest is that which heads this 
article. The New York and Oswego Midland Road purports 
to start from Oswego, and pursue a south-easterly line to 
Hoboken. The pamphlet prospectus of Mr. George Opdyke 
states the distance to be * upward of 400 miles,” and that 
the Company commenced its undertaking with a paid up 
capital of $6,000,000, which, it is believe t, is a lirger capt 
tal than any other railroad enterprise has ever started with.” 
The returns of the officers of the Company, made under 
oath to the Department at Albany, as given by Poor's 
Manual of this year, at page 334, gives as the true state- 
ment of the length of the line, 240 miles, * Tie Patp-up 
CapitTaL is only FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR THOU 
SAND THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY DOLLARS AND SIXTY- 
six cents. So much for the veracity of a pseudo banker, 
so much for security to those who confidingly trust to 
the truth of asalmon-covered pamphlet prospectus, with 
a brilliantly delineated map. 

But thisis not all. Mr. Opdyke’s advertisement in a 
daily paper says: “200 miles of the road already is com 
plered and in profitable operation on the northern section, 


extending southerly to Sidney Plains”—and * the local 
business is already large, and the Company has just con- 
cluded a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
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Company for transporting the coal of that large and 
wealthy corporation to the northern section of the State. 
This will add so largely to the business and profits of that 
section of the road. 
one of the most pop ilous and fertile districts of the state, 
that its Nett Earnings, without the aid of through business, 
can hardly be less than 7 per cent. upon 
LOO per 


its entire cost 


which is cent. in excess of the interest 


bonds.” 
In solemn earnestness we ask George Opdyke whether, 
if aman of middle class, and especially a laboring 


) 


had obtained { 


‘om him athousand dollars upon any such 


statement as this he would not have hounded him down 


by every possible legal process, for “* getting money under 


false pore tences ” until the oft nder Was lodg d in Ludlow 


street Jail or the money was refunded ? And ifso,why should 
not George Opdyke be required by the same measure to 


return every dollar he has taken for these bonds, or be 


accommodated with an involuntary residence in an 


arched chamber in Ludlow. where he could ponder over 
and VArLOUsS 
other accomplishments of the pseudo banker ? 


passages in ** Arms,” dickers in “ Shoddy,” 


That there might be reason for his action against a la- 


-or against himself 


boring man for such representation 
if he so decided it, exists in the d stinet facts, that the dis 
tance ‘“‘extending southerly from the city of Oswego and 
ntersecting the Albany and Susquehanna Ruiilroad at Sid - 
ney plains, is not 200 miles, nor anything like that dis- 
that the Midland Road is not 


ed to a point of intersection with the Delaware and Hlud- 


tance: Oswego COnstTruct- 


son Canal. nor within 80 miles of such connection : 
if it were it would not have the capacity “for transport 
Ing the coal or th it large and wealthy corporal On; lo the 


northern secton of the State.’ nor the possibility of di 


? 


verting the coal of that corporation from its distributing 


depot at Rondout, from whence it can be more cheaply 


borne by water to Oswego than by the Midland Railroad. 
This road has net and cannot have thecapacity of * already 


’ 


controlling the local traffic of one of the most populous 


and fertile districts of the State,” because that district has 
now, and long has had, the facilities of the “ Oswego and 
Syracuse Railroad,” the “ Oswego and Rome Railroad,” 
the “Utica and Chenango Railroad,” 
the “ New York Central” 


* Oneida Canal” and ** Chenango Canal,” connecting with 


“ 


all connecting with 


and the “ Oswego Canal,” the 


the * Erie Canal,” the whole crossing and intersecting this 


6 in such a thorough 


— 


most populous and fertile district ” 


already controlling the local trathe ot 


on its 


oo 79 mmr ies 4 . . 
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ind not a practising civil-engineer, nor one who would be 


Powell is a machinist in Syracuse, 


sought to do any high order of civil engineering work. It is 
represented that on more than one occasion he was de- 
tected in exaggerating grades and distance by Mr. Gillette, 
who represented a line for the people of De Ruyter; and 
it is remembered that the correct maps and _ profiles dis- 
appeared (mysteriously) on the day of the meeting in 
Syracuse, but it is questionable whether he would not 
have been of greater service in the Community had he been 
retained for the superintendence of construction; for his 
mechanical knowledge would probably have prevented the 
erection of the dangerous iron trestle viaduct 122 or 123 


(vet high, of single track width, the lateral vibration of 


which may produce more disasters than the condemned 


iulevated Greenwich-street Iron Railroad could have 
reached if permitted in use. 

With these facts, the public can determine whether the 
‘Cuoice Securtry” offered by the bonds of this Com- 
pany through the glowing advertisments of Mr. Opdyke 
are not more tempting to hold than money or ten-thirties. 


Mr, Littlejohn has succeeded in getting a small village 


paper to nominate him forthe Presidency of the United 


that | 


manner as to render it ¢mpossi)’e forthe “ Great Littlejohn” | 


to devise a road which shall control its local traffic. 

In charity tor intelligent manhood we ask George Op- 
dyke whether his advertisement containing these grossly- 
deceptive statements was not prep ired in his oftice by SOM ¢ 
poor boy who had not been educated to speak the truth, 


and who had not arrived at that age at wuich the 
fraud, 

Mr. Littlejohn is reported to have said on the 28th or 
29th ultimo at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, “that this 
would be finished in one year and a half to Hoboken.” 
of Opdyke? Let us see. 


Jersey State line by this route it is about 125 miles. 


From Sydney Plains to the New 
This 


States. Could he be elected, doubtless Opdyke would ex- 
pect to be Secretary of the Treasury, and in such event it 
is possible the worthies would wink at each other and ask 
whether the nation, like the poor traveler, had fallen 
among thieves. 


—--——__ —_ 


THE UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC, 








THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 





ALL MOVEMENTS OF GOVERNMENTS ARE TOWARD UNITY 


—ENGLAND'S WEAKNESS OR FEAR—SCIENCE IN HAR- 


MONY WITH THE PEOPLES--THE DUTIES AND RESPONSI- 


BILITiIES OF CIVILIZED NATIONS—~WHAT HUMANITY DE- 


MANDS OF THE UNITED STATES-—-WHAT THE EFFECT OF 


INTERVENTION WOULD BE, 

Whatever grand movements of nations, peoples, or races 
occur anywhere in the world, such as are now taking place 
in Europe, they are a necessary part of the governmental 
order of the universe. Since Napoleon declared war against 
Prussia, the entire aspect of European affairs has changed. 
Monarchs who sat securely on their thrones, now tremble 
The new 
situation has fallen upon them like a thunderbolt from a 


at the spirit of freedom that has been evoked. 


clear sky, and they are bewildered, stunned and incapable 


; 


of comprehending the meaning of the sudden storm that 
has risen, and which threatens to ingulf them. 
For the first time, the people of old England are begin- 


ning to thunder at the gates of royalty. The contemptible 
Law | 
would punish him tor falsehoods uttered with intent to de- | chy Bae Pr gt et , , 

the condition of France exhibits a consciousness of weak- 


part that has been enacted by its Government in regard to 


| ness amounting to imbecility, or such a hatred for any- 


road | 


derness as the John Brown tract, and far more difficult in | 


practical grades, The cost per mile will not average less 
than about $70,000, and some portions greatly exceed the 
rate of $100.0 0 per mile. The townships are allowed to 
tax themselves for a subscription to the extent of 30 per 
of this will 


cent. commission to the small clique), but, if the 


cent. of their tax list (out come the 10 


per 


whole 


which the road is to ass, could be collected and paid into | . 8 . . 
does Science and Philosophy come forth and boldly strike 


the Company, it is doubted by able engineers if it would 
be sufficient to pay for building and equipping this section 
of the road, And when built, there is not local business 
enough, as estimated, to support two full trains per day, 
while for through business it must compete with the Har- 
lem, the Hudson River and Erie Railroads, the New York 


and Erie Canal and the Hudson River. Give to it all the 


lationship. 


)) yssible business it could obtain, and the most liberal es- | 


timates do not show over 3 per cent, upon its Cost as a net 
earning for many, very many years to come, which is less 
than half the interest on the amount of bonds prepared to 
be issued, A sorry prospect for unfortunate holders, 
that the 
and not demanded by the 
If intended 
for a through road between its termini, its line would 


These facts are irresistible evidence road was 
designed by needy adventurers, 
wants of the region through which it traverses. 
not 


have exceeded 220 miles, It has been lengthened out in 


its main part to 260 miles, and small wriggling branches | 


It is said to increase the work 


and margin of profits on contracts, 


made to over 140 more. 


There appears to have been trick and deception from 
the 
the only reference made to surveys and gr 


the commencement. In salmon-covered 


ides 1s that of an 


ar pats | within the hearts of the honest middle people. 
ILas this statement the same basis of veracity as had those | t] fon 
7 } icy ear 


thing tending to more freedom for the people, which has 


thoroughly aroused the dormant sentiments of liberty 
Nor do 
to express their newly aroused feelings in 
such tones as cannot be misunderstood by the Queen and 


: : | her counsellors, and we should not be surprised to hear them 
ls through a portion of the State nearly as much of a wil- | 


virtually appealing to this dangerous power which has 
been raised withbut any of their own assistance. Already 
have the Earls of Derby and Carnarvon hastened to con- 
sult with Disraeli as to what shall or must be done to meet 
the demands of the situation, and to take advantage of it 
to themselves, Alarm is manifest in all the late movements 
of the vacillating ministry ; and well they may feel alarm, 


" ; ’ ' for the evening of their day is upon them, 
amount of the taxed value of these townships through | 


Again. For the first time in the history of civilization 
for the cause of freedom and general unity everywhere. 
All disciples of science, be their nationality what it may, 
are compelled, by the deductions they individually arrive 
at, to be brothers in all senses except in that of blood re- 
Science has made rapid and giant strides 


since war last convulsed the countries of Europe, All 
really great men of all nations belong to the same 


school of ideas. Ideas are what are now causing the rising 
of the people to express their sympathies with the advance 
IIad not these permeated the 
care for 
William 
push his conquests at the expense of France? 


ot justice and equality, 
minds of the peoples of Europe;what would they 
what should exist in France, or how far King 
should 
Despotism, or anything alied or related to it, is entirely 
antagonistic to the spirit developed, where science chases 
superstition, ignorance and bigotry into the unfathomed 
depths of oblivion. The general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge is what is sundering the reins of Absolutism 
and fanning into life and active flames the long dormant 


_or slumbering fire of liberty, which is indigenous within 


prospectus | 
prospectus | 


the hearts of all people. 
What we have said before we repeat again: that those 


| who conduct and control the present affairs of Europe, as 
extract from “ the report of A, C, Powell, our former engi- | they suppose to their own ends and purposes, are them- 





selves pursuing destruction so blindly that the nearer they 
approach it the farther it seems to them to be away. By 
his own act the Emperor lost his throne; and this is to be 
the order that will be pursued in Europe until the present 
system of things is entirely changed, and the infant senti- 
ments of liberty and equality clear the way for the general 
and popular expression of their rights. 

The Emperor became a prisoner of war and the Regent Em- 
press fled France, knowing danger surrounded her remaining 
in Paris. What could*what there 
was left of Government do, other than to organize some- 


What was France to do? 


thing that should take hold of the remaining powers left 
France, and thus prevent her falling into complete anarchy. 
They did all there was left them to do, and the Powers of 
Europe confess their fear of the republic when they refuse 
In spite of all the 
stories circulated by interested parties, France was never 
more fully united than now, and this King William will find 
out to his cost if he is determined to be blind to it. He may 
think it possible for him to crush out the rising spirit of 
republicanism, which is showing itself, not only in France, 
but within his own dominions; but he will count without 
knowing what he undertakes, It has become to Europe 
already ‘“‘an irrepressible conflict’”—the conflict of pro- 
As to the final result of 
such a conflict there can be but one issue, and that is tri- 
umph for the former. 

Viewing the situation without reference to the working 
of principles, it must be evident to all that King William 
has completely departed from the idea for which he an- 
He did not count upon the 
Having done so before he had 
arrived at the objective point of the campaign he now con- 


to recognize the de facto Government. 


gressive ideas with conservatism. 


nounced that he waged war. 
capture of the Emperor. 


fesses by his continued action that that announcement was 
a hypocritical one, made to gain favor with other peoples. 
By his subsequent action he has removed the obligation 
from all other nations to respect his further attempts to 
ITz is seeking more than what he had; 
he desires territorial aggrandizement at the expense of 


humiliate France. 
France; he desires war; more—he moves to become the 
Dictator of Europe. 

The nations which now stand by and ignore the only 
possible Government of France, while King William en- 
deayors to strangle the infant republic, will soon see their 
This country 
stands alone among the great nations as having recognized 


error, but not in time to suave themselves. 
the present French Government. So far it has done well, 
but does our duty begin and end with that simple act, 
which should be considered as nothing more than one of 
courtesy? All such questions as are now agitating Europe 
are something more than national questions ; they are ques- 
tions of humanity, in which humanity has a right to ex- 
press itself. Has humanity no champion among the na- 
She 


has appealed to England, to Austria, to Russia; they say, 


tions of the earth? France vainly asks the question. 


one and all, ‘I know you not.” And shall liberty perish 
in France because these Monarchies fear Republics? Shall 
these United States, which have flourished by the aid 
France extended her, remain a neutral spectator to the 
scene? Are we, as a country, without a soul; or having 
one, are we afraid to acknowledge it ? 

The time has come in the ages when the intervention of 
oceans must not destroy the relations of humanity. Blessed 
as we have been as a nation by the Gods, and raised to the 
dignity and power we have been, we owe something to the 
world, Let us begin to acknowledge the greatness that 
has been conferred upon us by extending the helping hand 
to France—no, not to France, but to our brothers who are 
in distress, at whose throats Prussian bayonets are held, 
with the threat that they shall be thrust unless they ac- 
quiesce in the extravagant demands made upon them, 
rather than submit to which they would yield their lives, 
The action of the French people since Sedan has been 
grand—has been magnificent—and it has demonstrated to 
all who will see it, that they are capable of popular gov- 
ernment, Though bereft of nearly all their experienced 
military officers, who were either captured at Sedan or 
are shut up in Metz, they do not think of yielding a 
rather than submit to indignities they will sustain still 
greater disasters, and still feel that in the end liberty; 
equality and fraternity must come out conqueror, 

If this Government has the courage to assume the posi- 
tion that has been assigned it by the common order of 
the universe, it will at once take measures to make its in- 
fluence felt in the European question. It should, without 
delay, make such representations to England, Russia, Italy 
and Austria as the situation calls for and ask them to join 
At the 
same time Germany should be fully informed of our pro- 


in a mutual alliance in the cause of humanity. 


posed action, and asked to consent to an honorable peace, 


which France should formally proffer. Should the nations 


join us, the object in view would be accomplished; such a 


unity of action once established would open the way to all 
that present civilization demands of Europe. Should they 
not, the people of every country in whose hearts freedonr 
has had birth would soon, by their might and their right, 
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level the throne of Europe in the dust, It is this action | 
on the part of this mighty Republic that is needed to de 
termine the destinies of Europe, and the result would be 
the same whetber the nations accept or reject us. 

Great actions in which are involved the greater princi- 
ples of humanity, give additional glory to their perform- 
ers, let their previous ccndition be never so great; and 
more specially is this true if they are rendered to a cause 
that would otherwise sink. We are not of those who be- 
lieve that France can be destroyed; but her present needs 
are of such an urgent kind that whoever should supply 
them would ever after have the benedictions of humanity. 
The that 
different nations of humanity, place the fact of intervention 


intimate connections now exist between the 
in the affairs of nations of another continent in an entirely 
different light from that in which they were properly 
viewed a century since. The world is advancing with 
rapid strides to still closer unity, and every year adds new 
This | 


course the Monarchs of Europe see, perhaps more plainly 


and firmer bonds to bind humanity in one interest. 


than we of this country do; but they cannot stay it, let 
them do what they may, for it is ordained of a Greater 
Power than they united could form, 
epiiinieinaaaatil 
OUR GOVERNMENT, 





No one entirely outside of Governmental circles, ever for 


a- 


corruption all branches of our Government has descended. 
It can be safely asserted that any scheme having enough 
money can be carried through any legislative body that at 
present exists in the country. There are exceptional cascs 
where the veto power cannot be bought; but these even 


t moment could imagine to what depths and lengths of | 


| of purific it] 


| could, we must, we perecive, be careful not to be too pious, 





But when the head of 
administration is pure a short departure from it, leads into 
all kinds of treachery to the interests of the people. It 


are the exceptions rather than rule, 


may be laid down as a rule that he who accepts office never 
does so without considering—not how he can best sub- 
serve the people’s interests—but how much profit he can 
reasonably expect from it. 

Were it possible that all the schemes that have been car- 
ried through Congress by the aid of money should be ex- 
posed and all the actors pointed out, many whom the coun- 
tay looks upon as above corruption would be proved most 
None of these schemes have 
knowledge of the 
Are there none who have 


completely enveloped by it. 
been thus carried through without 
means used being left behind. 
lent themselves to them, who think it just possible that 
this knowledge may in some cases rest in unsound hands— 
in hands as open to the power of money as their own ? 
Not only would such an exposition tear the mask of 





patriotism from the faces of many, but under it it would | 


It would be 
like a fully ripened carbuncle, which, when lanced, dis 


be im possible for the Government to exist. 


charges all its accumulated masses of corruption. 


The consummation of the course of corruption has often | 


resulted in changes of Government; under the danger of 
such a consummation this country is at present laboring; 
should the villainies that have been practiced during the 
past ten years be suddenly opened up to the country such 


indignation would be aroused as would make Washington | 
. : el . . 
quite too warm a climate for a large number of those whom | 


the people have intrusted with the keeping of their inter- 
ests. 

It is not among the impossibilities that during the next 
session of Congress things will occur that will render it 
not only famous in history, but upon which the future des- 
tinies of the world will hinge. We do not desire to excite 
alarm nor to encourage revolution, but if such corruption 
as mentioned does exist it cannot be LANCED TOO soon for 
the good of the country. The country itself has not be- 
come degenerate. It is filled with patriotism, devotion, 
honor and honesty, and such a consummation, which, un- 
der different circumstances, would precipitate a country into 
the most fearful anarchy, would in this country, at this 
time, bring all these elements of purity and inherent 
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begin- | 


1) , 
tf 
alled tint 


reer to 


ictual purification, or rather should be « 


_— 


what 


On, ANd itis inthis nse that we 
may be CX pe ted at Washington the coming session, 
- « 
PERVERSIONS, PERVERSITIES AND 
TLES OF THE PRESS. 


ee eee 


PERPLEXI- 


The Globe, daily, of this city, has taken to cursing and 


swearing because we have taken to praying, This circum- 


stance illustrates a principle of Universology called AntTr- 


THETICAL Reriecrion, which means Zhe stunding over 


against eich otter of Things Opposite, and their re: resenta- 


J 


tio) of each othe ¥ Lie COPS Y, as ot ah nian view ing himselt in 


a mirror, By this means we are enabled to measure the 


the excess of our plety by the excess of the impiety which 


we provoke in our neighbors. Like Dr. Holmes, who, 


aftera certain event. never dared to be as wittv as he 


lest we prove the unintentional cause of sending the soul 


of our nelahbor of Zhe Globe to the bad place for an out- 


burst of profanity, which might otherwise never have oc- 
curred, 

The Free Press, daily, of this city, 1s so concerned for the 
truth that it adopts from our columns an article entitled 
“ Maternity,” and cleliberately perverts it. 

Mr. Noyes, of the Oneida Cireular, informs his readers 
“What do you think 
that if 


that he receives so often the Ing uiry : 


of STEPHEN PEArT ANDREWS 2?” is incumbent on 
him to say that he does not believe in him, nor his alleged 
adds that Mr. 


ago, thatina certain limited time 


discoveries. IIs Andrews told him vears 


he would believe, and 
don't. It if Mr, 
Andrews too much abridged the would take to 
leader 


for a less hardene | sinner than he proves to be -that is to 


he exults in saying still that he must be 
time it 
conyert the of Perfectionism, that Jie mistook him 
say, as less amenable to the truth. The Pantarch will have 


to take another turn at him. He himself is, we believe. 


more loyal to the truth. Jound whe ¢ it may be, and lead 
where it mry. 

He has, he is, therefore, 
great many good things from Mr, Noyes, and feels equally 
free to reject his bad 
It is, ince 


prompt to admit, derived a 


things which need not vow be 


specified. d, the Peculiarity of Integralism and 


Pantarchism that they adopt the good things derived 
from all sources—giving credit to all, according to the 


Ac- 


his way a ftew weeks 


best ability and recollection of their representatives. 
cordingly Mr. Andrews went out of 
since to credit Mr. Noyes with the naming and advocacy 


of Stirpiculture, although he could not, in truth, attribute 


to that source his own interest in the subject His own 
circle of folluwers have been taught, by him, this identical 
before any of us knew that it was 


It is 
it Mr. Noyes may have entertained it first: 


‘sy 7* 
iis 


doctrine, for nyany \ 


held incommon byus and by the Oneida people. 


very possible t] 


but, if so, the fact is not known to us—and is, perhaps, not 


very important, 


2 - me 


PROTECT AND EpccaATE THE Orpran.—A few days 


since Rev. T. T. Smothers. who represents an orphan asylum 





and university of Bryan, Texas, called upon and interested 


us in the efforts to aid said asylum, The 


this enterprise have not yet been able to raise sufficient 


_— 


funds to put the institution in working orcer, He solicits 
ald from the affluent merchants of this city who are inter- 
| ested in Texas, After examining his credentials we cheer- 
fully commend him tothe friends of orphan charity, and 
bespeak for him a cordial and Liberal reception by our citi- 
| Zens. 
ae a ee 
MRS, CHILD AND LABOR, 
Miss Jennie Collins, of Boston, thus writes to the Common- 
wealth, of that CILY 
Before writing another article on the labor problem, Mrs. Child should 


troubled dream—not a re 





fancy herself an oper 


freshing sleep—and Washing herself! in a tin wash-basin placed on her 


trunk lid: with one, or two, or three, or four, 


conductors ot 


ucated., because their training will control the destiny of this repul 

Scholars will pay fifty cents fora ticket to hear Prof, Agassiz descri the 
fish and their habits, and how they educate (‘Aeir yo but Know 
nothing of the conditions of their fellow-beings and their privations, <A 


long life, hard work, and the poor house in the distance, is the lot of the 


day laborer. 
Pe a — 


Address of the Universal Franchise Association to the 
Women of Amer:ca, 


September 28th, 1868, at the annual meeting of the Univer- 
sal Franchise Association, Union League liall, Washington, 
Prof. J. K. H. Willcox, Miss Eliza H. Stanton and Al 
H. Crossman Mrs. Josephine 3. 
Grifling, first Vice-President, who presided, a Committee on 


-~ 


Cran 
Jacob were appointed by 
Nominations and Resolutions. Prof. Willcox, from the com 
mittee, reported an address to the women of the District of 
Columbia, which was adopted, and soon after published in 


* 
ntact ie Niilcinatt nile ys tie apts ent 


ah as no 
a an ee 





the Daily National Republican, of Washington. The Cam- 
paign Committee of the Managers of the Association (Prof. 
Willcox, Mrs. Grifling, and Mr. William Hutchinson, Treas- 

to the 


form, and 
first 


National Woman Suffrage Convention, which met at Carroll 
Hall, Jan. 19th and 20th, 1869. 
in tract form, and became, from its clearn: 
favorite document for distribution. 


urer) afterward changed its addressed it 


women of the whole country, in calling them to the 


The address was also printed 


ss and brevity, a 





These qualities are so 


marked, that we do not hesitate to commend it to attentive 
readers: 


WoMEN OF THE UNITED STATES: 


You sleep surrounded by sufferings, you dream amid dangers! 

You are called the weaker sex—and your weakness is forced to bear 
the heaviest burdens, 

Taxation without representation, and despotic government without 


the consent of the governed—wrongs against which vour fathers tri- 
umphed on many a blood-soaked field—are still in force against you, de 
spite their victory. 

The liberty which they thus won, and which they t 
sons, is yet denied to you—their daughters, 

Cruel laws cramp and crush you; powerful prejudices prevent your 
growth, and shut you in with walls of iron 

Few employments are open to you; and into most of these, social deg- 
radation attends your entrance. 

When you enter them, you crowd them; 


and must toil for less than 


your labor is worth. 
To those of you who lack wealth and friends—a misfortune which may 
at any time fall upon any—there is no escape from this condition but 


marriege, death, or a life worse than death. 


To her, therefore, who must earn her bread, and whose affections do 
not prompt her to married life, there are but these al} itives > SCANTY 
EARNINGS. UNLOVING WeEpLocK, DEATH, or NAMI SIrAMI 


If you enter the married State, your « ildren, your property, your 
iusbands, 


eelves, may be foully wronged by changed or false-heart 


other men 


without redress from the laws which you must obey. | 
wrong you, you are far from certain of redress. 

If public officers are 
them. 

Laws are enacted, public measures are ordained, of ¢! 


unjust to you, you cannot remove 
ie gravest im 


portance to you, and you are allowed no vol in their consideration or 


their passage. 

Nor are you allowed even to decide whether you will take such part, 

Hence your wishes and interests are not important to the politicians, 
who make and administer the laws They neither know nor respect 
those interests and wishes; nor do they fear to disrezard them 

In a word, your safety depends wholly ou the good wei of your rulers! 

AROvUB8E, THEN, WOMEN OF AMERICA! 

Sleep no more while your sisters suffer; dream not vourselves secur 
while dangers lie in wait! 

Though weak, be wise’ While fortunate, arm yourselves against mis 
fortune! 

Demand that society cease to make your weak vo 

Claim the freedom whicb is at once yourright and your education, 
Insist that the ballot-box be open to you to use, if you will, Command 
thus the respect of the politicians: oblige them to open all employments 
to you; raise by this means the remuneration of your toil; reform the 
laws, and let the holy state of marriage be to none a mere means of 


bread j 


Can this good work be d 


lone in a day? 


No: it needs time and toil from you al 


Gather. then. mothers. wives, sisters and danechters of the nation, at 
on Convress ANG 


the Capital of the Republic next 
the country freedom to exercise ) 


winter, and demand f1 
our rights 
- 7 

MONE) Ilun 
reasonably comfortable 
circumstances, and having large families to clothe and edu 
hatarmer 


llow CERTAIN PeorpLte Live Wrrinouvur 


dreds of Mormon farmers, living in 
eate, will not see a dollar in money for years. Sue 
wishes to purchase a pair of shoes for his wife. Ile consults 
avers his willingness to turnish the 
Ile ha 


fora quantity of adohes. the adohes for an order on the mer- 


the shoemaker, who 


same for one load of wood. sno wood, but sells a calf 





virls in a room, according 


toits size. She eats inacrowd: she voes toworkin acrowd: she passes 








chant payable in goods, and thie order for a load of wood, 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





The point has now been arrived at where it is to be 
considered as decided that gold is not, cannot, be money: 
that it is a valuable article of merchandise. Its utility 
beyond this character has pot only departed as a principle, 
but in practice a very considerable portion of the most 
enlightened people in the world consider 1t the source ot 


cial ills we are subjected to are analyzed, the more they will 
be found to be dependent upon the attaching of a specific 
value to something that is as changeable in cost of produc- 
tion as it is possible for anything to be. 

The philosopher and the best reformer would here step in 
and say that it is their province not so much to tear down 
the old, as it is to prepare the new that shall take the place 





of the old. This is the science of all reform. However, before | 
there can be a field prepared in which the new can be used, | 


the defunct condition of the old must be pointe out, and 


| 


its debris cleared away, so that the new may find space for | 


operation. 

This preparation has in reality been already made. The 
necessities of the Government in the late war broke the first 
ground for the consideration of this very important question, 
and prepared the minds of the mass of the people, though, 


| 





perbaps, unconsciously, for the reception of the idea that it | 
is possible to do without gold, that specis payment is by no | 


means a necessary accompaniment of a sound financial con- 
dition, and that a money system that is made dependent upon 
a redemption by something else, is not only not to be desired, 
but that it isthe real foundation for all financial disasters, 
because it makes an undue expansion possible. The 
people who would once have considered a proposition for an 
irredeemable currency with the utmost alarm now discuss it 
as one of the things that is sure tobe. It is believed by 
those who have studied this subject deepest that the time 
has arrived when this Government must enter upon the con- 
sideration of a permanent change in our financial system, 
and that a return to the gold standard would be a 
disaster. 

But, says the objector, how can an irredeemable currency 
ever be made to adapt itself to the varied demands of the 
country? How cananything so unsubstantial as a paper 
currency, without gold support, be made as absolute as a 
measure of values as the yardstick is of distance? and, if 
this can be accomplished, where will the elasticity of the 
currency be found ? In general terms it is assumed that, 
unless the proposed financial system will answer all t\ ese 
conditions—that unless it will be elastic, adapt'ng itself to 
all the demands that can be made, be they great or small, 
and at the same time remain absolute in its value, it is not 
even fit to be thought of, much less to be seriously consid- 
ered asa substitute for what bas been. 


And this brings us back to the beginning of the argument 
—to the point from which the first departure was made. 
The course that will be pursued, hovever, atter leaving this 
point this time will not be that of reconnoitring—looking 
over—the ground to be covered, but a steady, firm and final 
ac.vance directly toward the objective result desired, which, 
if a failure is made in reaching, the campaign against gold 
may be considered a failure. Uuder the system of currency 
being good only when it can be redeemed by gold, there is 
required, to make the currency actually in circulation good, 
just as many gold dollars as there are currency dollars—that 
is, if there are at any time in circulation any more currency 
than there is gol! to redsem it, then there is an expansion, 
which any sudden change in any of the circumstances by 
which nations are surrounded, is liable to convert intoa col- 
lapse. So long as everything 1s prusperous, so long as noth- 
ing arises to shake the confidence of the people, or to call 
the attention ef any considerable number to the possibility 
that there is not gold enough to redeem all the currency 
that is in circulation, so long everything goes well; but so 


soon as any oue of said conditions occur or change, then | 


there is arush to see who sball get what gold there is; the 
supply exhausted, the unredeemed currency is valueless. 
This is the practice and the result of a redeemable cur- 
rency; the same results will always follow so long as such a 
system is tolerated. 

Everybody knows that there never has been a currency in 
circulation sufficient in quantity te meet all the require- 
ments of commerce that had a complete basis in gold, and 
everybody also knows that there is not gold enough in the 
world to meet this specific requirement. Hence it is that 
institutions possessing, say, $100,000, in gold, put forth and 
obtain interest upon $500,000, in currency—that is to say, 
with a real capital of $100,000, which is worth six per 
cent. interest, they really obtain thirty per cent. interest, 
thus makiog it possible for them to double their criginal 
capital every three or four years. Did those who now so 
loudly complain of the National banks receiving interest, 
from the Government upon their bends deposited and from 
the people upon their circulation’ ever object to the greater 
enormities of the specie paying banks ? 

The only use of meney 1s to facilitate exchanges of what 
the earth produces, voluntarily or under compulsion. Money 
then has its direct relation to {these products as a whole, 


and can have no special relation to any part of them: if | 


made to enter upon and sustain avy such special relation it 
is a purely arbitrary law, without foundation in principle, 
that compels if, and all arbitrary laws belong to the ages 
past, when brate force was required to guide ignorance ! 
they cannot be long {practised in this age without genera- 





ting irritation, avd such irritation is now being rapidly 


_classes have become at all advanced in knowledge. 








developed all cver the world, wherever the laboring 
The 
few can no longer control the many; the many are to con- 
trol the few. Capital, through false systems of values, has 
been able to control labor; but the time has nearly come 
when the producing many will control the accumulated 


wealth of the world for the bevefit of the whole world— 


; ‘ not simply and only because they are the many, but because 
very great mischief, and the more causes for the finan- | 


they are to be reinforced by the invincible powers of demon- 
strated science, which are always to be found operating 
for the “ greatest good of the greatest number.’’ 

> 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LONGEVITY. 


ee 
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G. M. Beard, M. D., has collected statistics relating to 
longevity in different countries at different periods. His 
most important deductions are given below. 

Figures show that all classes live fifty per cent. longer 
under the modern civilization of England and the United 
States than the most favored brain-working classes lived 
under the Roman civilization. 

In all nations the higher classes live longer than the 
humble. 

Increase of longevity is shown by comparison not only of 
ancient and modern times, but also the earlier with the later 
stiges of our modern civilization. Thus in Geneva, where 
vital statistics have been carefully kept for nearly four 
centuries, the expectation of life in the sixteenth century 
was 21.21 years; in the seventeenth century, 25.67 years; 
in the eighteenth century, 33.62 years; from 1814 to 1833, 
40.68 years. 

This comparison shows an increase of almost one hundred 
per cent. in three centuries. 

In England and Wales mortality has diminished two-fifths 
in a sintle century—from 1720 to 1820. 

Comparing cities alone, we find even greater increase. 

The rate of mortality in Dublin at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was 1 in 22 of the population. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 1 in 38 of the population. 

The rate of mortality in Boston in 1776 was 1 in 28 of the 
population; in 1864, 1 in 37 of the population. 

The rate of mortality in Boston from 1728 to 1752 was 1 in 
21.65 of the population; from 1846 to 1865, 1 in 42.08 of the 
population. A decrease of about fifty per cent in one cen- 
tury; similar decrease has been observed in Paris and Lon- 
don. 

Statistics would seem to show that brainwork is per se fa- 
vorable to health and Jongevity. This is, however, by no 
means the only cause of this increase of longevity. 

We should take into consideration various other causes 
that are associated with and flow from increased mental ac- 
tivity of nations. Among these may be mentioned : 

INCREASED Comrorts.—Civilization gives us better food 
and drink, better homes and clothing, better surroundings 
every way than barbarism. Fruits and grains have improved 
in quality, and animals used as food have increased in size— 
and withal there bas been great progress in the art of cook- 
ery. 

DimrnisHED Hours or LABOR, WITH BETTER REWARD.— 
Excessive muscular labor is more injurious than excessive 
mental labor, especially when itis ill paid and pursued under 
depressing circumstances. Machines have benefited man- 
ual labor. 

IMPROVED Moras.—Intemperance andjlicentiousness, the 
two great foes of the human race, have both diminished with 
the advance of civilization. In the middle ages Europe was 
one brothel, and even half a century since, licentiousness was 
not a disgrace even in the highest circles of England. 

ADVANCE IN SANITARY AND MEDICAL SCIENCE.—The types 
of disease have changed, and some forms have passed away. 
The plague, which in the seventeenth century destroyed thou- 
sands every year, and the “ black death,” which destroyed 
25,000 in 1348 and 1349, are now unknown. Small-pox is but 
jy, measles 4, fevers 3, and consumption a little more 
than 4 as fatal now as in the seventeenth century. Nerv- 
ous diseases have lately increased in severity and variety, but 
they are much legs fatal than fevers and epidemics. Mortal- 
ity of infants, which was once fearful, has diminished an en- 
ormous per cent. Meanwhile hygiene and medical science 
in all its branches, has rapidly advanced, and every week 
witnesses greater success in our methods of preventing and 
treating disease. 

NEW MUSIC. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, and C, IT. Ditson & Co., New York, have 
just published the following new music: 

‘ The Greeting at the Door,’ by A. Nish, a pleasant love song. 

‘Spring and Autumn,” by A. Peruzzi, one of a series of Swedish airs, 
assung by Mdille. Nilsson, bearing an excellent representation of the 
fair songstress on the title-page. 

‘*T Watch Thee from Afar,’’ by Hamilton Aide, a pleasing and quite 
original song, destined to become popular. 

“A Loving Heart,so Pure and Bright,” by W.H. Clarke, a really 
charming ballad, of moderate compass and well worthy a place in any 
collection of music. 

Of instromental music, Chas. Wels has an effective transcription of the 
famous German war song now attracting so much attention, ** The Watch 
on the Rhine,” and a brilliant galop, ‘* A Race for Life; J. S. Knight a 
tremolo study entitled “Silver Waters; and G. D. Wilson a simple 
melody, *‘ Dreaming of Home.” 


ee oe Seems 


A Philadelphian named Drum has been jailed for stealing chickens 
from Mr. Fife. Fife objected to be played on in that style, aud had 
Drum arrested as a beat. 





SEEBACH, 


Such. we are assured, will be the dogma of 
all cultured artistic connoisseurs who have witnessed her assumption of 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 


Seebach is a great artist! 


The dramatic notices so numerous, and the dramatic criticisms 80 few 
which have followed the recent performances of Marie Seebach, have 
overflowed with details and Ristori comparisons. It would be a work of 
supererogation to recapitulate or amplify these detail observations, but 
if the y were generalized, the conclusion would be that Seebach was @ 
great artist. , 

Previous artists who have played before us have generally displayed 
strong individuality. Tney have been players of a style or ofa school. 

Seebach simply plays in the style of the character under impersona- 
tion, whose reality or individuality she undertakes to portray. Many 
who have been privileged by seeing Ristori play through her repertoire 
have remarced that that grand woman exhibited constraint in sub- 
duing her grandeur and her transition from the statuesque to that of 
abandoned nature were marked by effort. She was ever Ristori —Eiiza- 
beth in Elizabeth, but Ristori in Mary Stuart. Janauscheck is also ac- 
cused of unism in acting, her tremendous physique apparently overwhelms 
her nature, and this individuality is too torcible for the depiction of the 
softer tints of emotion. 

Edwin Booth’s graceful execution of Hamlet is the initial performance 
of that tragedian, and impregnates nearly all his other impersonations, 

But the Seebach of the other night is not the Seebach of to-night, her 
Gretchen exhibiting so wonde:ful a knowledge of woman nature, from 
girlish simplicity to agonizing madness, was widely different from her 
Mary Stuart, portraying successively the graceful dignity of a queen and 
the unrestrained nature of a simple woman. 

She is a finely balanced artist; her finish is ever in harmony with the 
impulse of her nature; this is a patent and suggestive feature of her 
performance. But rarely can even the premeditation of a gesture be de- 
tected. 

Such is Seebach! Can more be added? To the senses of the modern 
playgoer, excited and perverted by the constant exhibition of the mod- 
ern sensational feature of modern dramatic entertainment, such a per- 
formance as that of Seebach, so artistic in its finish, so genuine in its 
nature, fails to command the appreciation of thousands, but of the 
hundreds gathered the other night within the Fourteenth-street Theatre, 
their spontaneous and hearty applause indicated a healthful spirit. 

The troupe, the individual ability of whose members is by no means 
marked, are nevertheless actors, good actors and true, who play their 
parts and not themselves. When they speak in dialogue, there is not 
that obvious speaking by queve at times; the speakers in their earnest- 
ness interrupt one another, a natural result disguising the mechanical 
fitting together of the parts. 

The grouping was graceful, natural, and the tableaux were not worked 
up in the vulgar and presumptive manner of the modern stage. 

The dressing, in a degree, exhibited the indifference peculiar to our 
Teutonic stage friends. Secbach demonstrated the great effect produced 
by a skillful management of the voice, the modulation being most ex- 
cellent. In this quality she might be especially studied by her American 
sister artists. 

The effective use of the hands and mouth, as with Fechter, might also 
be remarked. 

The presence of such an artist as Marie Seebach among us helps to 
purify the existing dramatic state of things. and elevates the divine art 
of which she is so bright an ornament. 
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THE MyrrtrLe Soap Company.—In our issue of last week we called 
attention to the advertisement ot this Company, and inadvertently 
spoke of it asa “‘gift enterprise.”’ Had we read the advertisement with 
more care we should not have fallen into that error, for it is not a gift 
enterprise, does not pretend to be one, and ought not to be classed 
among them, The Company is a reputable corporation, duly organized 
under the laws of this State, having a local habitation and name, is 
managed with intelligence and integrity, and takes this mode of intro- 
ducing the very superior soup called the “Gold Medal.’ We invite 
especial attention to the advertisement in this paper, and repeat what we 
said last week in regard to the quality of the soup, viz.: that every pur- 
chaser obtains the full value of his money in an article every family must 
have, and an article which has no superior inany market. Not only this, 
but every purchaser of a full box will share in the magnificent dividends 
to be made on the sale of each 10.00) boxes. The Company adopts this 
mode of making dividends to its patrons in order to advertise and intro- 
duce their goods, and for no other reason, hoping by this means to es- 
tablish a reputation and a trade which will be permanent and lead toa 
largely increased business. 

The General Agents and Managers, the Danforth Brothers, are gentle- 
men of Known character in our city, having established for themselves a 
reputation among business men that guarantees the management of this 
business with fidelity and strictest integrity toward all concerned. 

The President is the well-known Hon, John C. Palmer, of Hartford, 
Conn., one of the largest business men in that State, and a Director of 
the Connecticut Life Insurance Company. His name, added to that of 
the rest of the Board, insures the contidence of all who become acquainted 
with the enterprise. The office of the Company in this city is at No. 40 
Murray street. 

Ktead the advertisement, and for full particulars send for a circular. 
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CaLisToGA Coanac.—We take pleasure in referring our readers to the 
advertisement of S. Brannan & Co., 66 Broad street, where can be found 
the great desideratum of a perfectly pure grape brandy. It is now gener- 
ally known that very little of unaduiterated foreign brandy reaches the 
consumer; the high cost, and high rate of duty payable in gold, presents 
sirong temptation to mix brandies, and thas mostly used is a compound 
of spirit made from grain, oil of cognac, and a slight baptism of genuine 
French brandy. Catifornia brandy pays but a small internal revenue 
tax, and grape juice is so abundant in California, that if the will existed, 
there is no inducement to deteriorate the quality of brandy made from 
it. We have been shown a number of testi nonials from the leading men 
of our country, extolling the quality of Calistoga Cognac, suld by 8. Bran- 
nan & Co., who are the sole ayents for it. 


ee 

Families residing up town will find a fine assortment of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Furnishing Goods at the ** Magasin de Modes” of Mra. J. E. 
Holden, 639 Sixth avenue. Also polite and considerate attention. 


> YEO 


Musicat AnT AND PROGRESS.—We know of nothing 
more delightful in the musical way thon the silvery, flute- 
like tone of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Piano-tortes. It 
is difficult to us to conceive of an iustrament which better 
blends with the voice—heuce, better calculated te inspire a 
love of the art. We ate not surprised thac these instru- 
ments are finding their way into hundreds and thousands 
of our most Wwusival families, avd imparting to those unae- 
quainted with their beauties an interest vever before pos- 
~essed. Our numerous frien !s in and around Philadelphia 
should examiuse the above at the warerooms of Redtield, 
Phelps & Co., 927 Chestuut street, before purchasing any 
othes. 
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Send Stamp for Descriptive Circular to learn how to speak French 
fluently. Address FRANCAIS, 


No. 50 East 29th street, N. Y. 


Corns Cured for 50 Cents. Each. 


T Y a , ‘ ’ 7 Try 7 7 od 
5 ante CLUB AND INGROWING NAILS, EN- 
larged and Diseased Joints, Chilblains, Frosted and Bustered Feet, 
ete., cured Without pain by DR. W. E. RICK, at New York Chiropodal Lnsta- 
tute 208 Broadway, cor, Fultoa street. Eveniurys at 495 Carltoa avenue, 
Brooklyu. me. 
Dr. Kice’s Annihilator cures Corns, Bunions, Nails, Teuder Feet, ete By 
wail Sv cents per package. 
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OFFICE OF 


HALFORD SAUCE COMPANY, 


128 MILK STREET, 


Boston, September 26, 1870. 


The Halford Sauce Company, 
AT THE 
STATE FAIR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Held at Pittsburg, 
WERE LAST WEEK AWARDED A 


FIRST-CLASS 


GOLD MEDAL 


FOR THEIR GOODS OF 


EXTRAORDINARY MERIT! 


In commenting upon the most famous articles upon 


exhibition, the Pittsburg Commercial says: 


“The Halford Table Sauce. 


“Pittsburg but follows the lead of the seaboard 
cities in giving this truly excellent relish the first 
place on her tables. It was introduced here in April 
last, since which time Mr. Lippincott has handled 
twelve hundred and seventy cases, and the demand is 
daily increasing. This extensive sale 1s, we venture 
to say, unparalleled by any dealer in that length of 
time in this or any other city of near our population, 
and epeaks well for the merits of the Halford, as well 
as for the energy of the representative of the Com- 


pany in this City.” 


The Proprietors of the Celebrated Parker 


House, Boston, 


more than a year since, as will be seen by the annexed 


certificate, adopted as their leading Relish the 


HALFORD SAUCE, 


and now it is furnished to their guests on every table: 


‘PARKER Hovse, Boston, Sept. 1, 1869. 
‘*We hav’ tad for several months in constant use 
the HALFO1.D LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE: 
and it has given such satisfaction to the guests of our 
house that our orders for it have been larger than for 
all other kinds of Sauce combined. 
“ii, vi. PARKER & CO.” 


The Proprietors of a Well-known First- 
Class Restaurant 
SAY: 


* CINCINNATI, May, 1870. 
‘* We are using on all our tables the Halford Sauce, 
and it gives the very best satisfaction to our guests. 


“St. Nicholas. 
‘*B. ROTH & SONS,” 


Families in every part of the 
Union are ordering the Hal- 


ford for Table Use, 


satiefied, upon fair trial, that it is THE BEST AND 
MOST RELIALE RELISH. 


ce THE HALFORD may be purchased at Retail 
of Ail Grocers, and in any quantity at No. 128 Milk 


street, Boston, of the 





American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Rosnexa, Esq. 


President. 


W. R. Horten, Esq. 


Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Mattresses, Pillows, 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 
Cushions, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, 
For all Upholstery Purposes, 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 


It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 
Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 


known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &c, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 
covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 

SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 

fHOltSTERING PURPOSES. 
ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 


PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. 0. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


“THE BLEES.” 


es - 2 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





sewing Machi 
Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 


rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine, Send for circular. Agents 


wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 


TO THE LADIES! 








Mapams Bonarovur’'s Cornprat Baum or Syri- 
cum for Female Complaints—the safest and most re- 
liable remedy ever known. Warranted in any case. 
Price $5, with directions, sent by Express to any 
address. 


C. MANSFIELD, M. D., 


163 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


EK. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPPAR, as a suc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic di-cases, 
is without a parallel. Many are sutfered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician ol 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 





CALISTOGA COGNAC, 





This pure Brandy has now an established reputa- 
tation, and is very desirable to al! who use a stimu 
lant medicinally or otherwise. 

Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor 8. Dana Hayes, State 
Aesayer, Massachusetts, prove that it is a purely 


grape product, containing no other qualities, 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 


California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & CO., 
66 BROAD STRELT, 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. J. B. Paige’s 
NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


fecently published by Oliver Ditson & Co., is the 
} : 


best book of the kind in market, it being 4 


key to ull similar pu 


NASH & FULLER 


DINING, 
LUNCH, 


OYSTER 


COFFEE 


ROOMS, 


Nos. 39,40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 


LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


COME AND SEE. 


NAM & FULLER, 


DINING, 





LUNCH, 
OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 





LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 





ers in a remarkably short space o! time 
For circulars, address Mrs. J. B. PAIGE, with stamp 
14 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 








Halford Sauce Company. 





Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach. | 


COME AND SEE, 
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\\ “ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, 
| It is fur the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered. and at once relieves invivorates all the vital 
functions, injury to any of them. 
The most con long attended its use 
in many localities, tYered to the general 


{ 
 : Re : 
ection that it 


“una 
Cusine 


‘== 


. +} a 
Wietliou 
niete succe has 
Hiei ‘ =) 


and it is now 


public vith the co can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain ; leaves the organs free from irrita- 
ton, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels ver. kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties Speculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure, The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other Ca- 
th beg 

ut by mail on receipt of price and postage, 
‘9 ay SF BOs csc cdnes ncoodes .. Postage 6 cents. 
B boxes, 1 00.............006- s- _ 
12 ‘* 2 J5 A ; ; ** 3S ** 
It is sold by all de _ ap ‘in drugs and medicines, 

NER & Ut)... Proprietors, 


4 = ‘Tremont soston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. E. Holden’s 


MAGASIN DE MODES, 


639 SIXTHI AVENUE, 

Near Thirty-sevrenth street, New York. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 
Ribbons, Jet Sets, ete. 

DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 
MENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 
J sey.—Puassenger and Freight Depot in New York, 

foot of Liberty street; connects at itumpton Junction 

with the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valle y R: Sieaed and its 
connections, forming a direct line to P ittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars, 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ete., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New Yerk to Chi- 


Caro. 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 


low s° 
5:30 a. M. 


street, 








Gloves, 


Bonnets, 


—~For Plainfield. 


6:00 A. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilke sbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 wm. —For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 


2v.mM.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 


3:30 p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 rp. M.—For Somerville, 

6p. M.—For Easton 

7p. mM.—For Somerville, 

7:45 p. ~For Easton, 

9 pep, M.—For Plainfield. 

12 p. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 4:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2: 15, 3:15, 
8:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 
10:45, 1 2:00 Pr, M, 

FOR THE WEST. 

9a. M.—WesTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Hi: irrisburg 


Connects at Somerville 
Junction for Strouds- 
Connects at Phillips- 


for Erie and the Oil Regions. 
for Flemington. Connects at 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete, 


bury for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 
5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATE Express, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts- 


bur gh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleepingcars to Pitts- 


b in and Chicago. (Connects at Junction with D., L. 
anid W. i. KR. for Scranton, 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
etreet, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos, 254, 271, 52k) 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels. 

R. 


Gen, 


E. RICKER, Superintendent, 


a. Pass. Agent. 


SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BUY ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BUY ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BUY ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BUY ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


17 and 19 So. Sixth St., Phila. 
9 Beekman Street, New York. 


99 West Randolph St., Chicago. 


AD EW YORK MEDIC 
LY WOMEN, 


BALDWIN, 


‘AL COLLEGE FOR 


corner of Secoad avenue and Twelfth 


street, 

Regular session commences Tuesday, November I; 
the Preliminary course, October 4, 1870. 

Address the Dean, Dr. C. 8. LOZIER; or, D. E. 


SACKETT, at the College 


EFFICIENT!) 





~ BEST FAMILY SOAP, 


Liberal inducements 
TO PURCHASERS. 


A Plan Deserving the Attenti ion | 


of Every Family. 


THE MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY 


isa corporation 


organized under the Laws of the State of New York, 
| and transacting ite business through the Agence, “ 
DANFORTH BROTHERS, at 40 MURRAY STREI 


| each “box 


New York City. It 
MEDAL SOAP, in boxes of 40 Ibe,, 
and gives purchasers an opportunity for dividends on 
—the dividends ran: ving from $5 to $25 000. 


~& 
fi a 


| On each 10,000 boxes sold. and as soon as eac h 10.400 
shall be sold, there will be 327 cash dividends 
made, varying from $5 to §50, and amounting to 

250). And when 50.000 boxes shall have been 
re there will be a Final Grand Dividend of 232 





| in mecattiann (the 
| the 
| in trust for the purchaser of the fortunate box, 


o00— ABROWN STON ©& HOW SE. 
Deed of which has been left with 
Safe Deposit Company, 146 and 148 Broadway), 
Rh «| th «* 
balance in cash dividends, from $5 0OU each 
There will be 


$45,000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


in 1,635 Serial Dividends, and 866 Final Dividends, 
making 2,501 dividends in all, Pure} 


to $1, 


hasers of this 


GOLD MEDAL SOAP 


will receive a properly numbered bill of purchase for 
each and every box purchased, the holders of which 
will share in the Dividends in eachof the 10,000 boxes 
to which their bills of purchase belong, and then ALL 
will share inthe Final Grand Dividend, 
boxes shall have been sold. 


NOT A GIF’ ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not be classed with the 1 
gift enterprise humbugs. It is an honest and le 
mate business plan for introducing to public notice the 
Superior Goods ofan Established and Reputable Cor- 
poration. The plan is set forthin detail in the ci 
culars of the Company, which can be had st ‘0 
Murray etreet, or of any of the numerous local agents, 
and in which reference is made, by permission, to a 
large number of well-known business and public men 
as to the integrity and honorable managemeut of the 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 


THE SOAP HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Purchasers will get a box of Soap at as low a price 
as the same quality can be purchased inany mar 
ket; an article warranted to be of the VERY FIRST 
QUALITY for family and laundry use; an article 
every family wants and must have; anarticle worth 
every cent they pay for it, and, in addition, without 
the risk or loss of one cent, will share in the liberal 
dividends to be made. 


PURCHASE AT ONCE, 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMILY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, 

GENERAL AGENTS 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 
40 MURRAY STREET, 

NEW YORK, 

THE 
RAILROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Having purchased the privilege and sole right of Ad 
vertising in all the De we alony the route of the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad, | beg to solicit your 
vora., 

For those who desire their names and specialties 
constantly before the public, there ¢ an be no better 
medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with 
residents and strangers—the greatcentre of attr iction, 
both in city and country, being the Railroad Depot. 

All Advertisements will be neatly framed and 
in yood order. 

Parties not already having Show Cards are requested 
to have them made of the following sizes: 





NS 





PRICES 
FOR ONE sHOW ame IN ONE DEPOT, 
Size of Frame, 6in. by Yin. $3 per annum. 
- Gin. by 18in. $5 8 
as - 9in. by 12in. ° 
“a ” 12in. by 18in. $8 = 


— 


For Larger sizes, where the Frame 1s furnished, $ 
per equare foot perannum, 


DISCOUNT. 


For the 
pot, adiscount of 1 per cent, 
allowed, viz.: 


for cach Depot will be 


Special contrac*s m: ade on appli cation to the R: cg 
Re ot Avertising Agency, William B. Humphreys, 
ar street, N. 





TERMS: 
All Amounts leas than $25, Cash, 
All Amounts less than $100, half Cash, 
three and six months. 
All larger amounts, special agreement, 
P. O, Box 6 717 


THE PATENT 
ROTARY TPEADILE 


Is the only practical device ever invented to rnna 


Sewing Machine 


atany desired epeed, without fatiguing the operator. 
BENEFICIAL to the HEALTH, the 


remainder in 


"es action is 


as the feet control the action of the Machine. 
STARTING, STOPPING or REVERSING at will. 
any Ohe can operate it without instruction. ° 
It is perfectly Noiseless, 
PRICE EIGHT DOLLARS. 
ge Applied to all First class Sewing Mae 


Manufactured and Sold by 


SIBLEY & WEST, 
686 BROADWAY, NEAR BLEECKER BST.., 


i7nea, 





NEW WORK. 


/EVERY PERSON 


offers to the public its GOLD 


_ Sern. % 


when 50,000 


MmMerous | 


ploy d, and no vreater « onvenience can be added to 
iny business offices than one of these Presses and a 
few ¢ s worthof Type. No more useful, enter- 
taining or instruct present could be made to any 
boy or girl, Most lads of fourteen could with one of 
them easily do all the printing required in his father’s 
OUSIN s 

A clerk in every business house in the country 
should have one. Ife could readily do all his em- 
ployer’s printing, and thereby pleasantly and profit- 
ably employ his leisure time. 

The Presses are unsurpassed for a VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPER and JOB OFFICE. 

Prices of Presses—315, $30, $32, $50. Send for full 


ritl- | 


The Best Ladies’ Magazine. 


kind fa- | 


kept 


| 
| 


f USTRATED MONTHLY, 

DEMOREST’S “ILLUS A 

rHE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE OP AMERICA, 
| Contains the « nth i) of all others, including the 
itilities of the Household and Home interests in all 
adepat 

The ouly reliable Fashions in all their details, 

The bea s and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sk s+ s, Mus ind every branch of onter- 
taining a iseful reading calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 

seful and happy Yearly, 43, with a choice from a 
irve list of premiums, including the invaluable book 
*Hlow to Valk, How to Write, How to Behave and 
Hlow to do iness,”’ 60? pages, bound in cloth and 
rilt, $225; or a beautiful Parlor Cromo, worth $5, and 
humerous other premiums worth from §2 to $10 to 
each subscriber. Address, 

W. JENNINGS DE MORE ST, 
$38 Broadway, New York. 

We call attention to the originality and supremacy 
of our fashion department 

Ladies living in the interior, and especially those 
who only wish to take one magazine, will find it to 
i radval ‘to take one thatis full and complete 
in its deta thd Upolh Wuose styles and accuracy they 
can rel 

Splendid p miums for clubs, including a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, for only 20 subscribers, / 
Websters la unabri dy ed Dictionary, for only 8 

ubseril (sold Watches, China, Tea and Dinner 
Sets. Silver aud Plat ed Ware, Accordeons, Flutes, 
Guitars, ¢ . nps, and numerous other de- 
sirable and valu ile articles, given as premiums on 
extraordinary liberal terms. Single copies of the 
Magazine, 25 cents, mailed free Specimen copies, 
With cirealars, mailed free, on ‘receipt of 15 cents, 

Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 
838 Broadway, New York. 
The Reet Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY YOUNG AMERICA, 
Always sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, 
Puzzies. Music, Travels, Dialogues, Games, and other 

ini features, all profusely illustrated. Single 
eopies Ic.. post free. Yearly $1 5°, with a choice of 
the fol peautifuland valuable premiums to each 
subseriber: A fine Parior Cromo, worth $5, and equal 
toan Oil paintivg; or a tine Morocco gilt-edge Pocket 
Bible: ora tine pearl-handle two-blade Pocket-knife 
anda Pallet of best Paints; or a superior Spy-Glass;: 
orthe Book of Adventures, price $t , ora choice of 
the splendid premiums offered to hee gie subscribers to 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine, and pre cmiums for clabs, 

pecimen, with circulars, mailed free on receipt of 10 


aame Advertisement in more than one De- | 


For 5 Depots - . - Sper cent. | 
+ 10 os on ~ a 10 7 
30 *s ‘i 20) 


| 


similar to walking, The hands are always at the work, | 


DOING BUSINESS 





fl axe SHOULD HAVE A 
Aig te ; at ste sieasteteeahiaiaatin ts 
) NOVELTY JOB PRINTING 
prs, ee. PRESS WITH WHICH 
4 , { TO DO 
gel 
HIS OWN PRINTING 


No more valuable means of advertising can be em- 


descriptive illustrated circular, with testimonials from 
ll parts of the country, and specimens of plain and 
colored printing done on the press, and specimen 
sheets of types, cuts, etc., to 


BENJ.O. WOODS, 


rURER, 


| FEDERAL STREET, 


MANUFAC 


35 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Dealer in every description of Printing Materials ; 


Or to the following Agents: 


THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
B i 8! Cl ro, Ill. 


the Useful, the Entertain- 


/ t}, be: (Lill tiful! 


A Comin iti m bil 


ents, Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
S3e Broudway, New York. 


NEW METHOD OF 
viaghaaata 


MRS. PAIGE'S 


wnens 


PIANO-FORTE AND ORGAN. 


Mrs. PAIGE will personaly attend to the Instruc 
tion of Pupils'and the Fitting of Teachers. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in 
lor circulars, address, with stamp, 
’ > , . 
Mis. J. B. PAIGE, 


ed 


E. P. NEEDHAM & oO0i 


PUBLISH 


‘The Silver Tongue” 


AND 
ORGANIST’S REPERTORY, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


For Organ-players and the music-loving and story 
reading public generally. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR. 


Sample Copy mailed Free to any Address, 


Send to the 


“SILVER TONGUE” FACTORY 


OF 
E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 
143, 145 and 147 East 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


-_———_— a ee 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


No. 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 


plexion are reliable and contain no poison, 





AQUA BEAUTA 


removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 


cleanges the skin of eruptions of all kinds. 
each. Her 


NEURALGIA CURE 


75 cents 


needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per 
bottle. Sent promptly on av of price. Sales- 


room, f83 Broadway. New Yor 
V RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
depots, foot of Chambers street, 
Twenty-third street as follows:— 
Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at 
8 A. 10 A. “YL 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave 
Teanty. third street at 7:45 A. M., 945 A. M., and 5:15 
and 6:45 P. M. daily. New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A. M. train 
through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornellsville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coaches running through to 
Cleveland and Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accom- 
pany the 8 A, M. train from Susquehanna to Buffalo; 
+t 5:30 P. M. train from New York to Buffalo and the 
M. train from New York to Rochester, iffalo 
nd Cincinnati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 
*: 15 P.M. ’ 
For Port Jervis and Way, 
M. (Twenty-third street, *11:1 
For Middletown and Way, 
third street, 3:15 P. M.); and, 





LEAVE 
and foot of 


*11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. 
5 A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) 
at 3:30 P. M. (Twenty- 


Si aneays only, 8:30 A. 


M. (Twenty-third street 8:15 A. 

For Graycourt and Way, at #8: 30 A. M. (Twenty- 
third street, *8:15 A. M.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at8 A. M., 3:30 and 4:30 P. 


M. (Twenty-third street 7:45 A. M., 3:15 and 4:15 P. M). 

For Suffern and Way, 5 and 6 P. M. (Twenty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). tg _ train, *11:30 P. M. 
(Twenty-third street *11:45 P. 


For Paterson one Way, thn Twe “e _ street 
depot, at 6:45, 10:15 und 11:45 A. M. , 3:45, 5:15 
and 6:45 P. +. my rom Chambers street a pot at 6:45, 
10:15 A. M. M.; *1:45, 4, 5:15 and 6:45 P. M. 


For Hac “a Lite Z and Hillsdale, from Twe ‘nty-third 
street depot, at 8:45 and 11:45A M.: 32:15, 3: 15, 35:15, 
5:45 and +6:45 P. M. From C hambers street depot, 9 
A. M.: 12 M.; $2:15, 4.25:15, 6 and 16:45 P. M. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Monsey and Way, 
Twenty-third street depotat 9:15 A. M.:; +12:45, 
4:15, 4:45. and +6:15 P. M.. and. Sati irdavs only, 
11:45 P.M. From Chambe Ts street depot at 9:30 M.: 
tl, 73:30, 4:15, 4:30, 5 and 6:30 P. M.; Saturdays only, 
+12 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 

toom and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- 
ders for the checking and tranrfer of Baggage may be 


from 
+3:15, 


‘Com 


left at the Company's offices—241, 529 and 957 Broad- 
way* 205 Chambers street; 38 Gre enwich street; 
corner 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 


Fulton street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Chambers 
street and foot of Twenty-third street, New York; 
No. 3 Exchange Place ana Long Dock Depot, Jerse y 
City, and of the Agents at the principal hotels. 


L. D. RUCKER, June 13, WM. kK. BARR, 
Gen'l Sup't 1870. G'] Pass’r Ag’t. 
*Daily. ~For Hackensack only. we, Fiesmont and 
rack only 
EW YORK CENTRAL THD HLUD- 


; son River Railroad.—Traiis leave Thirtieth 
street as follows: 

8 A. M., Chicago Express, Drawiig Room 
tached, 

10:30 A. M., Special Drawing Room car Express for 
Chicago. 

1A. M., Northern and Western Express, Drawing 

Room cars attached. 

4P. M. Montreal Express, Drawing Room cars at- 


cars at- 


tac hed. 
7 P. M., Pacific Express, with Sle ne cars through 
te Cc hicago without change, via M.C. R. R. Also L. 
S. and M.S. R. (Daily). 
11 P. M., Night Express, Sleeping cars attached. 
2P. M. itudson train. 
TA. M. and5 P. M., oy gm ‘psie trains. 
9:45 A. M., 4:15 and 6:15 P. Peekskill trains, 
5:30 and 7:10 P. M., Sing Sing ‘trains. 
6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and 11:50 A. M,, 1:30, 
8 and 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains. 
(9A. M., Sunday train for Poughkeepsie.) 
WM. VANDERBILT, Vice Pres't. 
Kew York, 2, 1870. 


3 4:25, 5:10, 


May 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


For an unrivaled specific for the complexion send 
addressed envelope and one dollar to PROF. LEON. 





14 Chauncy street, Boston. 


1,270 Broadway, New York. 
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AVoodhull & Glaflin’s Weeklw. 








BEDDING. 














<1 =< +S 
BEDDING. 

JOHN H. WILCOX & CO.,, 
No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE 

(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s upper store), 


Importers of South American Horse Hair. Manufac- 
turers and dealers, wholesale and retail. 
MATTRESSES, 

Hair, Sponge, Eureka, Husk and Straw Mattresses, 

Patent Double -bordered Spring Mattresses, 

Patent Oriental Steel-spring Bed Bottoms. 

Eider Down, Plumos, Cretons, ete 

Feathers, Feather-bed Bolsters and Pillows, 

Blankets, Quilts, Comforters and Sheets. 

Feathers washed and purified by She!don’s Patent 
Process—live steam. Old feathers renovated by steam, 
and relieved of all disagreeable odor. 

Hair Mattresses renovated and remade, 

JOHN H, WILCOX, 
formerly of 


MELLEN & WI ILCOX. 


——- ed 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
Sewing Machine Co.,| 


No. 658 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Bond Street, 
NEW YORK, 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S | 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Issues all desirable forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies upon the most favorable terms. No extra 
rates on account of residence, travel, occupation or 
sex. All surplus returned to the policy holders an- 
nually. Able canvasse Ts : anted. 

LAMBERT, President. 
Henry BELDEN, Biers By 


‘LIZA B.BURNS, 
TEACHER OF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY, 
Room 28, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 

MRS. BURNS will take special interest in the in- 
struction of Ladies who wish to become efficient short- 





i a + oe 


hand reporters. A wide and very remunerative field 
is opening in this direction. 


AGREAT OFFER!!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sons included, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $5 to §25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purch ised, 








SIBLEY & STOOPS, 


DEALERS IN ALL FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
WEEDLES, OIL, SILK, &c. 
MACHINES EXCHANGED & T0 RENT. 

No. 636 BROADWAY, 
Three Doors Below Bleecker Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Heme Mosby & Hunt. LW M. REDW! ' Bank. 


CLARENCE P. HUNT, 
Formerly Harris, Hunt & Co. 


MOSBY, HUNT & CO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 


284 FRONT STREET, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 


Will devote their especial attention to the Purchase 
of Cotton on Order. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
FASHIONABLE HATTER AND FURRIER, 


717 BROADWAY, 





— 


NEW YORK, 


Phe Lady Stock Brokers’ Message to women, 





The sole support of thousands of daugb- 
ters and thousands of wives, derived from 
the labor of their fathers and husbands, may 





“G <SOCy CLETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 240 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


All Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 
THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 
Supt. German Department, 
230 Grand Street, New York. 





Working Agents wanted in all the States. 
Address the Home Office. 


THE HOMCEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


NO. 231 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 


Insures Hom@opathists lower than any other Com- 
pany. 
Women insured at sar . 1e rates as me 
Db. Db. T. MARSH AL L. President. 


NORTH AMERICA 


(MUTUAL) 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Warren St., 


NEW YORK, 


To those desiring to effect insurance in a company 





where combination of strong and useful features are 
in force, we present the following: 

Ist, REGISTRY.—This Company issues New York 
State Registered Policies—secured by pledge of Public 
Stocks, like the circulation of National Banks. 

This makes every registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or United States 
Bond. 

Superintendent Barnes says, in his report for 1869: 
“So far as the question of security is concerned, a 
Policy duly registered in this Department is probably 
the safest Life ‘Insurance Policy that can be issued by 
a corporation.” 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account 
in every Tuesday's New York 7'ribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 





at any time be terminated by sudden death. 
If no preparation bas been made for that 
event the gravity of the situation cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The only adequate preparation is of a 
two-fold nature. It is either training while 


in prosperity for the work of a teacher of | 


oommon branches, music, languages, art 
etc.; or that of a newspaper or magazine 
writer, physician, painter, sculptor, actor, 
or short-hand reporter, or that of a sewing 
machine or telegraph operator, dressmaker, 
engraver on wood, type composer, or for 
some other handicratt; Or if is assur- 
ance onthe life of father or hus- 
band in their favor. 


2d, MUTUALITY.—The Company is purely Mutual, 
|} an order authorizing the retirement of the Capital 
| Stock having been granted July, 1869. After January, 
1870, all the profits will be divided among the Policy- 
holders, after the new plan of contribution originated 
by this Company. 

3d, NON-FORFEITURE.—AII our Life and Endow- 
ment Policies are Non-Forfeitable after two or three 
annual premiums have been paid, thus securing to 


, | your heirs the value of every dollar invested, whether 


you can continue your policy or not 
, 4th, NON-RESTRICTION,—No restriction on trave) 
| in the United States, nor any part of North America 
north of the Sonthern Cape of Florida, or in Europe 
atany & a-on of the year 

Sth, GRACE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 
Tiicty d ys grec: al Owed on any renewa! pa) ment, 
aid the Policy heid good, 

Gth, CASH PREMIUMS AND CASH RETURNS 
OF SURPLUS, or in addition to Policies, 


-_ 


VOVERNMENT SECURITY 
I LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
17 Vi srren street, N. Y, 


L adies wt anted US CANVIESSs 


INSTITUTE, 


20 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Owing to the enormous demand for Telegraphic 
Operators, which at pre ‘sent exists throuchout * the 
country on account of the almost it erable miles 
of line, which are daily being constructed the Tel- 
egraphic Department of this College oflers the great 
est facilities to Young Women who cont 
learning this most beautiful of all protessio: ‘| 
Ine truments are of the Inost modern aud ap] 
style, such as are used inall principal offices; they: 
connected RO tha it students can telegraph from one to 
another, giving them practice equal to that in actua 
business. Wanen cafe from $25 to $0 per month as 
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OLBY WRINGERS! = Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 
OLBY BROS. “ CoO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


National spain of Design. 


Sculptures now open (day time on 


TWENTY-THIRD ST., COR. FOURTH AVENUE. 

















DEMAREST & WOOD 


628 & 630 BROADWAY, 
“OUR LANDANTETES, 


LANDAUS, CLARE? 5S, COUPES, 
COUPE ROCKAWAYS, 
Our Specialties fr the Fall Trade. 


AYGEIAN HOM E, 


FLOR ENCE anette VW JERSEY 


All classes of invalids are suce oi treated with- 
out drug medicines. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


The Lecture Term commences the middle of Novem 
ber and continues twenty weeks, 
Ladies and gentlemen admitted o: terms 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY, Witn 


SURGERY, Wrru Orernas 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 


tf) i M. 





RLCOMMENDED bY 


ryi Tur VT s 
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solid by all Ds 





’ ’ 
Sole Proprictor, No. 8 | 


| KolIN } brEENKRY 


Thomson's Telegraphic 


, a , . «<2 Fe 
bear terms send lor ae il, Lhe 7 PALM to 


LOUISVILLE, | 


The First Summer Exhib m of Pictures and 


UFF, 


“BANKERS BROUGITAM,” 


OBSTETRICS, Wiru DemMonsrra ve, 
Andall! brancheer of ase di i} Sclenee and the I 
Art the ughiy taught 
A limited number of Free Sel rships will be | 
granted to poor an la Servil) wo nwho cde » 
hecome lectu rers or practil Ohers of ti 1] pC Li ye 
system. 
. }? | ] TT ’ 1) 





x, R. TERRY, 


IMPORTE!] pt tae “aia ER AND 
DEALER 


HATS ob FURS, 


I9 UNION SQUARE, 
ANE W Y ORK. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO.. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


sheet Music, Music Books, 


AND MUSIVAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 711 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
PIANOS, ORGANS AND MELODEGONS TO LET. 


- ’ 
SUECCESSOP TO Kir { bg HON ct €0., (iso jit ( i hers oF Vaso 


Bros, Music Book, 
GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FILORIST, 


821 BROADWAY. 
CORNER OF TWELFTU STREET. 
NEW YORK. 


f = f Vie ir Fk laare is alin 1s i Hla i e 7 
PENNSYLVANIA CE NTRAL, 
PITTSBURG, 
| ET. WAYNE 


AND 


CTIRMAGO 


RAILWAYS, 


| AND 
Pan Handle Route. 
The most direct route to all pointsin the WEST 


NORTUWEST, SOUTH and SOUTIIWEST., 
PULLMAN’S LUXURIOUS PALACE 
AND 
DRAWING-ROOM CARS 
| hrough Without Change, 


Three trains daily. Quick time and low fares 


| FAST LINE, 


30 A.M daily, except Sun dav. v7 vow Jorsey RR, 
+ from foot of Cortlandt street. with Pa mans Sieg ping 
Cars, through to Cincinnat nd’ Chicago, without 
chang fe, and Making Close con thon for all points 
West. Northwest a) WV 
IN XPRESS. 
CIN CINNATI F ED 
i 5 P.M. daily, Sune ect, JR. R.. from 
foot of Cortian + etreet : =) i | gt ep rs cu Y. @F 
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ODE TO NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 





Some stanzas from Lord Byron's Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte will be 
read with peculiar interest, from the marvelous accuracy with which 
they apply to the circumstances of Napoleon IIL: 


‘Tis done—but yesterday a king! 
And armed with kings to strive; 

And now thou art a nameless thing! 
So abject—yet alive! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strewed our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 

Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 

Nor mau nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


fil-minded man! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow'd so low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see, 
With might unquestioned-—power to save— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshiped thee : 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 


Thanks for that lesson! it will teach 
To after warriors more 

Than high philosophy can preach, 
And vuinly preach’d before. 

That epell npon the minds of men 

Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 

Those Pagod things of sabre sway 

With fronts of brass and feet of clay. . 


The triumph and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life : 
The sword, the sceptre and that sway 
Which man seemed made bui to obey. 

W herewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d !—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory! 


The Desolator desolate! 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own! 

Ts it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope? 
Or dread of death alone? 

To die a prince—or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 


He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dream’'d not of the rebound, 

Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke— 
Alone—how look'd he sonnd | 

Thon in the sternness of thy strength 

An equal deed hust done at length, 
Ana darker fate hast found: 

He tell the forest prowler’s prey : 

But thou must eat thy heart away? 


The Roman when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home,— 

He dared depart in utter scorn 

Of wen that such a yoke had borne, 
Yet lett him such a doom! 

His only glory was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandoned power. 


The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away— 
An empire for a cell ; 

A strict uccountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well. 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot’s shine, nor despot’s throne. 


But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 
Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung; 
All evil spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung, 
To think that God’sfair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean. 


And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bow'd the trembling limb 
And thanked him fora throne! 

Fair Freedom! We may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyrants leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind ! 


Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain; 
If thou Ladst died as honor dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 
Sut who would soar the solar height 
To set in such a starless night? 


Weigh'd in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay ; 
Thy scales, Mortality! are just 
To all that pars away; 
But yet methonght the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 
‘lo dazzie and dismay : 
Nor deem'd contempt ceuald thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 


There was a day—There was an hour 
While earth was Gaul's—Gaul thine— 

When that immeasurable power 
Unesated to resign 

Had been an act of purer fame 

Than gathers round Marengo’s name 
And gilded thy decline 

Through the long twilight of all time, 

Despite some passing clouds of crime. 


But thou forsooth must be a king 
And don the purple vest— 
Asif that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 
Where is that faded garment? Where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear: 
The star, the string. the crest ? 
Vain. froward child of empire! say 
Are all thy playthings snatch'd away ? 


PARAL teeta ie lie died 


Champagne, it is believed, will be very scarce for several 
years, in consequence of the districts producing that wine, 
and the great depots of Reims and Chalons, with their 
millions of bottles, having been occupied by the German 
armies. This year’s vintage is destroyed, and the damage to 
the owners of the vineyards, the wine makers and the mer- 
chants, it is calculated, will exceed twenty millions of dollars. 
Of course, the shampagne wines will still be produced, and 
in greater abundance than ever, so that the manufacturers 
of cider will profit by the war. 


—— 





THE SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


The Winter’s Amusements—Seebach—Silly and Mon- 
taland—The Ballet as an Educator or Degrad 
The Grand Metropolitan Bazaar—Shadows. 





SEEBACH.,. 


When Seebach made her appearance as Gretchen, her admirers decided 
that Gretchen was her master role. Now they are lost in wonder at the 
singular versatility of the art she displays. As Marie Stuart she rises 
beyond even Ristori, while in Valerin and the little comedietta, “A Cup 
of Tea,’’ she has given evidence of unprecedented versatility of talent. 
Manager Grau has given her the benefit of some improvements, too, in 
the get-up and stage management that deserves mention. That execra- 
ble green curtain does not come down so frequently, and the musical 
accompaniments hinted at last week have not been neglected. Seebach 
may not need stage and orchestral accessories, but a New York audience 
demands them. There will, doubtless, be a rush to see her as Jane Eyre. 
If her personations of that quaint character proves her as capable of con- 
ceptive power as those in which she has appeared up to this time, her suc- 
cess will be perfect. Still, it must beacknowledged that Seebach is above 
and beyond the masses of American playgoers. She is too exalted, too 
pure, and, though she is sympathetic, and cerries her audience along with 
her, it must be remembered that her audiences are select, even when 
they are not fashionable. 

Nilsson’s triumph is no greater in its way than Seebach's. Our people 
have always been music-mad. They affect to be hypercritical, but there 
are a few critics leading the multitudes who flock to hear the great sing- 
ers, not because they appreciate the higher artistic merits of those artists, 
but because they are charmed with the magicsl rendering of those easy 
and popular strains of melody that have linked themselves with the asso- 
ciations of the Past, and are the interpreters of the feelings of all peo§ 
ples. 

MONTALAND AND LEA SILLY 


are still drawing crowded houses at the Grand Opera House. To the 
wondrous beauty of the one actress and the no less wondrous art, grace 
and genius of the other, must we attribute the success of Prince Erie's 
grand ‘** show,’’ as he himself dubbed his last importation of opera bouffe. 
It is called a splendid spectacular drama, opera and ballet combined, es- 
pecially the ballet. But although his ballet troupe isa large and fine 
one, taken as a whole, he has no such artistes as Morlacchi or Bonfanti 
to lead bis sailors, highlanders, Javanese or demons in their ballet per- 
formances. Whoever has seen those artistes cannot suppress a regret 
that the splendors of the final demon torch dance in Faust lacks the 
finishing triumph of their genius. 

Inno department of dramatic art is the highest artistic excellence 
united to the most perfect physical development more needed than in 
the ballet. Ifa high and pure artist soul does not infuse its exalting in- 
fluence into a performance highly sensuous in itself, the exhibition be- 
comes a means of degradation in taste and morals. In vain may Olive 
Logan show that the ballet girls are obliged to be the purest women, asa 
class,that appears upon the modern stage; unless they are first-class artists 
they will by the masses be classed with the burlesque actress, whose price 
per season is regulated by her personal charms and exposure of the 
same. Lea Silly, however, isthe exception to this rule; though a bur- 
lesque actress with a perfectly charming development of form and limb, 
she fascinates more by her artistic excellence as an actress than by her 
person. Her face glows into the finest intelligence, her movements are 
all pure, graceful and exalted. She elevates Mephisto by her rendering 
in the same way that Lucifer is elevated in Festus, until we almost love 
such an exalted devil. 

On the other hand, Montaland is so excessively pretty, so arch, sweet 
and cunning-simple, we would not have her display too much intellect 
lest the charm should be gone; for a very pretty woman is never in- 
tensely intellectual. Perhaps the reason is they find it unnecessary to 
cultivate their mental capacities, so effectual for all purposes of influence 
and power do they find their personal beauty. So powerful is this in- 
fluence that some male critics have even decided that Montaland is Silly’s 
equal as an artist. But they are entirely blinded by their admiration 
of her personal charms. Any clever school girl could be trained to play 
the Gretchen of Cremeaux and Jarme’s * Le Petit Faust,” and if she was 
as pretty as Montaland, she would, by the opposite sex, be considered 
as charming and voted as clever. 

It is not altogether the sensuous nature of the exhibition that draws 
the houses in New York. Should the 

SWEDISH SONGSTRESS 

be announced for a season of German, French or Italian opera at the 
Grand Opera Houee or the Academy of Music, and furnished with just 
such stage accessories as Fisk and Cole give, her success could not be 
measured. It is the show, the exciterrent of a spectacle, that our people 
demand. An Oratorio put upon the stage, with proper aids and acces- 
sories, would draw in our cosmopolitan city almost as well as an opera 
bouffe. This passion for spectacular drama will be gratified to the full- 
est extent this winter. 





RIP VAN WINKLE 


will continue to run at Booth’s, while a burlesque pantomime, ** Wee 
Willie Winkle,” makes its appearance at the Olympic. Nothing has 
been neglected that will make it attractive. Transformation scenes, 
effected by new machinery, and other extensive preparations to aid the 
inimitable George Fox, Honeywood, and Fanny and George Bean, have 
been made, 
MAN AND WIFE 
are kept upon the boards at the Fifth Avenue, while Kelly & Leon have 
seized upon that sensation, and,touching it up with the wierd humor and 
pathos of negro minstrelsy, announce it to follow * Babies of the Period.” 
The Francisco Minatrels also have some good hits upon the uncertain- 
ties of married life. 
Among the amusements for November, 


A GRAND METROPOLITAN BAZAAR 

is announced, for the benefit of the New York Foundling Asylum. The 
most fashionable and influential ladies of the city are interesting them- 
selves in the management of the affair. Outside of its benevolent charac- 
ter, it will doubtless be one of the most attractive features in the early 
amusements of the winter. One hundred thousand dollars is the sum 
the managers propose to raise by the Bazaar, which is, in reality, a mam- 
moth Fair for the eale of the various miscellanies usually disposed of at 
such places. The money is to assist in building a Foundling Asylum for 
the offspring of illegal passion, which hae heretofore helped to swell the 
ortunes of Baby Farmers and Abortionists. 

The whole list of amusements for the winter bids fair to eclipse any- 
thing ever offered the pleasure-seekere of our city before. The changes 
in programme all show the transition stage of our population. The 
future is pregnant with great events. Our stage, drama and amuse- 
ments, if attentively studied, will show that coming events cast their 
shadows before. A people's amusements, like a woman's dress, show 
their character, and prophecy their future. EmILy VERDERY. 


aoe 


BEETHOVEN.—L. Prang & Co., who have already become famous for 
their chromos, have just issued two super portraits of Beethoven, one of 
cabinet size and the other much larger. The coloring of both is brilliant 
in the extreme, and the general effect very fine. They will prove espe- 
cially effective at this season, when the centennial of the great master is 
about to be celebrated. 








Oct. 15, 1870. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A female cabinet-maker graces the census tables of Iowa. 

The opal has been beautifully called a pear] with a soul in it. 

Forty thousand women are employed as outdoor laborers in England. 
A college for women alone is soon to be organized in Franklin, Mass. 


. es popular physician at St. Petersburg is a woman—Madame 
usloff. 


A remarkably successful pickpocket at the Ohio State Fair was a 
pretty English girl. 

Mrs. Betsy Boardman received thirteen votes for town representative 
in Woodford, Vt. 


A journal, to be called the Work-woman, is announced to appear in 
Philadelphia next winter. 


Miss Lilian S. Edgerton will lecture in the Southern States. 
$2,000 for fifteen lectures. 


After an execution in Japan one of the bleeding heads ran out ita 
tongue and winked its eye. 


She gets 


General Uhrich, the late commander of Strasbourg, is said to be the 
husband of the celebrated dancer Taglioni. 


Maine now has two women holding the office of justice of the peace, 
Miss Inez A. Blanchard having received an appointment. 


Miss Angie King, the young lady who failed to get the Janesville 
(Wis.) post office, is about to commence as a Shaksperean reader. 


The villa recently 


urchased at New Hartford, Conn., by Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, has 


een christened Gretchen Cottage, Brookside. 


The women teachers at the recent meeting of the Crawford County 
(Ind.) Institute signed a pledge not to wear corsets for one year. 


A lady in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, amused herself in church, on Sunday 
by counting the different styles of doing up the hair, and found fifty-one 


The Cleveland Herald thinks the marriage service should be changed 
sp oo ** Who dares take this woman ?’’ and the groom shall answer, 
**T dare.” 


There are also some Occasions where it might be changed to read, 
Ph ene the minisier shall say, ‘Who dares throw away this woman upon 
this man ?’”’ 


A Georgia Court has fixed the damages for killing a wife at $7,000. 
The husband's bill against a railroad company was $20,000, evidently a 
fictitious value. 


‘*My dear,”’ said a sentimental wife, ‘‘ home, you know, is the dearest 
spot on earth,’’ Well, yes,” said the husband; ‘it does cost about twice 
as much as any other spot.” 


Mrs, Mary Fitch, the beantiful barber of Chariton, Iowa, is doing an 
excellent business. Her shop is crowded with customers, who like to 
feel her soft hand upon their faces. 


A young lady broke off her engagement with a gentleman, recently, 
because, she said, he wore lisle-thread gloves instead of kid, and, being 
well off, she considered it a sign of meanness. 


Dr. P. H. Vander Weyde, late Professor of Chemistry at Cooper Inati- 
tute and the N. Y edical College, is the inventor of the new ice- 
making materiai, chymogne, and also of the ice machine using it. 


The lady teachers of San Francisco are urging the appointment of 
some competent woman to the newly created office of Deputy Superin- 
— of the Public Schools of that city. The local papers favor the 

ea. 


A Kansas lady, on retiring to her room one night, found it filled with 
martins, which had flown in during her absence. Instead of heartlessly 
turning them out into the cold, the kind-hearted lady captured all the 
little creatures and had them served up the next day in a pot-pie. 


Many persons have wondered why horse chestnut, horse radish, etc.» 
are so called. A Scotch work, entitled ** Etymons of English Works,’ 
says that the original word was “ harsh’’—harsh chestnut, harsh radish’ 
and that the French and Swedes translated it into *‘horse.’’ Hence the 
common error. 


Unsophisticated Boy—*' aera, page is getting very rich, isn't he?”’ 
Mamma—‘'I don’t know; why, child?” Boy—*'’Cause he gives me so 
much money. Almost every morning, after breakfast, when Sally is 
sweeping the parlor. he gives me a sixpence to go out and play.” Sally 
received a short notice to quit. 


A bachelor on Twenty-seventh street, New York, had the blues, and 
applied to a doctor for some medicine. The doctor inquired into his 
case, and wrote a prescription in Latin, which the bachelor took to a 
drug store. Translated, the prescription read, *‘ Seventeen yards of silk, 
with a woman init.’ The bachelor proposed to a lady that evening 
and was married in two weeks. F 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois adversely to the applica- 
tion of Mrs. Myra Bradwell to be admitted to the practice ofthe law, has 
been taken before the Supreme Court of the United States. Meanwhile, 
the estimable applicant has been engaged in the performance of a duty 
which was first introduced by Madame Eve, and which has since been 
exclusively confined to the sex of which she is a member. 


The greatest waste of ice is in the preparation of water for drinking. 
The inhabitants of many tropical countries are accustomed to keep water 
cool without the use of ice at all. The means employed are very simple, 
The water is kept ina porous earthen jar, which is surrounded with a 
wet cloth, and the whole apparatus is suspended in a draught of air 
away from the direct rays of the sun. The evaporation of the water 
re the pores and from the outside of the jar keeps the interior 
cool. 


LEATHER PAPER IN JAPAN.—One of the most interesting and peculiar 
roductions of paper is that which is made to imitate leather. The sur- 
ace has every appearance of a finished skin, with extraordinary firmness 

and elasticity, aud it can be subjected to washing without any injury 
from the water. 

Japanese leather paper is made extensively at Flangawa, near Yeddo. 
The paper out of which itis prepared is not dissimilar to our packing 
paper, and is made in Southern Japan, near Nagasaki, and thence taken 
to other provinces, where it is manufactured. 
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Max Strakosch respectfully announces the (2d) second and remain- 
ing concerts of the firat series of 
MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
which will take place on the following dates: 
Wednesday Evening, September 21, 
Friday Evening, September 23, and 
FIRST GRAND NILSSON MATINEE 
Saturday, September 24, at Two, 
Monday Evening, September 26, 
Wednesday Evening, September, 28, 
Friday Evening, September 30, 
SECOND GRAND MATINEE 
Saturday, October 1, at Two o'clock. 
MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON wil: be assisted by the following emi- 
nent artists ; 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, contralto, Royal Italian Opera, London ; 
ignor Brignoli, the distinguished tenor; 
Signor N. Verger, the eminent barytone; 
Mr. Henry Vieuxtemps, the renowned violin virtuoso: 
Mr. James M. Wehli, solo pianist and conductor, 
The grand orchestra will be under the direction of 
MAX MARETZEK, 
GENERAL ADMISSION, $2 - 
Reserved Seats $3 and $4each. Reserved Seats to Matinee, $3. 
The three (3) dollar and four (4) dollar reserved seats for either concert 
and also matinees can now be had, commencing at 9 A. M., at the 
GENERAL NILSSON TICKET OFFICE. 
AT STEINWAY HALL, ON FOURTEENIH ST. 
Branch Ticket Offices are at Schirmer's, 701 and also at 114 Broadway. 


\ ADAME MARIE SEEBACH. 
4¥i Fourteenth Street Theatre, formerly known as ‘‘ Theatre Francais.” 
Mr. Grau has the honor to announce tne debut in America of the cele- 
brated Tragedienne, 
MADAME MARIE SEEBACH, 
with her new and brilliant company. for 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 22, AT 8. 
The initial performance will be the production of Goethe's sublime 


creation 
FAUST, FAUST, 
with ap unequalled distribution of the characters. 
MARIE SEEBACH in her great role of GRETCHEN. 
Only Seebach Ticket Office, SCHIRMER'S music store, No. 701 
Broadway. 











